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V iis report contains a partial saaaary of the 
findings and recoasendations resulting froa research of the Child 
Defelopaent Associate (CDA) Training Prograa perforaed by the 
Wational Planning Association (BPA) . A brief o?er?iev of the 
following areas is presented: (1) desand and supply of trained 
personnel in child deYelopaent prograas; <2) issues and strategies 
related to utilization of CDS's in Head Start; (3) de?elopaent of 
evaluation and inforaation systeas; (U) supportive role of related 
federal agencies; (5) analysis of existing state regulations related 
to the utilization of COA's; and (6) developaent of aethodology for 
the analysis of cost/effectiveness of the CDA prograas, (Areas 1 and 
3 are presented in detail.) The aain thrust of the Area I 
investigation was to project to 1980 the potential deaands for COA's 
in preschool prograas; discussed are the factors influencing the 
deaand, potential users of CDA's^ deaand !at" taken froa the 
literature, and other considerations. In th« sections on evaluative 
systeas, three evaluative tanks are presented vhlch include the: (1) 
CDA Appraisal Guide; (2) CDA Pilot Project On-Site Evaluation Guide; 
and (3) CDA Pilot Project Inforaation Systea. (Author/SDH) 
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PREFACE 



About a billion dollars a year are made available by the Federal 
government to child development programs through the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, through the Social Security Act, through the 
Head Start appropriation, and through numerous other pieces of legisla- 
tion with children as the targets. State and local government and the 
private sector also spend additional billions on child care programs. 
The Office of Child Development (OCD) in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare has responsibility for some of these programs, 
such as Head Start, Home Start and other early childhood education services. 
This substantial allocation of resources led OCD to consider the 
need for upgrading the quality of preschool programs by enhancing the 
competence of individuals now working with childreu. 

The launching of the Child Development Associate Program, an effort 
intended to upgrade and measure the skills of staff required for the 
education and development of groups of children in various preschool 
settings began in 1971. OCD desired technical assistance to consider 
the use of modem planning, programming and decision-making techniques 
in the new program. It commissioned the National Planning Assoriatlon 
(NPA) to examine several vital issues involved in policy planning and 
programming for the Child Development Associate (CDA) and provide alter- 
native strategies that would lead towards the achievement of the program 
goals and objectives. 

Submitted herewith is a report entitled, "The Child Development 
Associate: Policy Planning and Programming." It sets forth the findings, 
conclusions and recommendations resulting from the research performed 
by the National Planning Association. 

The Child Development Associate program funded 13 experimental 
training projects in various locations across the country. These pilot 
training project; which include Head Start grantees, universities, 
community colleges and other institutions, have each designed special 
curricula and methods for training child care workers as the new CDA's. 
Prior to the establishment of these projects, the "CDA Competencies," 
set forth comprehensively the skills, abilities and personal capacities 
required of a CDA was developed by a Task Force of early childhood 
professionals and set as the training objectives of the training 
programs . 



One of the tasks required that NPA develop an appraisal guide for 
the use of these experimental projects and provide these projects with 
guidelines that would help the projects assess the progress of their 
trainees towards the CDA competencies. Chapter III sets forth the 
appraisal guide developed by NPA. The Guide has been endorsed by the 
Child Development Associate Consortium (the Consortium has the primary 
responsibility for the final assessment and credentlallng of the CDA*s) 
and Is now In use by the pilot training projects # 

Another task required that NPA develop an Information system for the 
CDA training programs. Innovative contributions set forth formats for 
program appraisals » for the students to apprnlse the teacher » as well as 
collecting other essential Information about management^ staff, students 
and other aspects of the program. The Information system was cleared 
by the Office of Management and Budget and Is now In use In the field. 
It is described in Chapter III. 

A further assignment required identification of other Federal agency 
programs that could provide funding and other program support to the 
CDA program. Many highly relevant programs were Identified that could 
provide support to the CDA program* However » effective work by OCD 
will he required to actually draw forth support for the CDA program 
from the other sources set forth in Chapter VI. This will require 
liaison and coordination with many agencies at the Federal, state and 
local level. 

The research identified many significant policy, programming and 
other management Issues for consideration by child development professionals 
and others concerned with improving the quality of child care. Sound 
planning and programming concepts need to be developed and applied to 
the management of child development programs to provide a basis for wise 
investment decisions , a natural consequence of the larger allocation of 
resources made to them. Programs have developed in an environment of 
multiple arrangements for the delivery of child care, multiple goals for* 
the programs, luultiple funding sources, and various pathways for the train- 
ing of staff. The research found many areas where significant improvements 
in policy formation and in planning concepts and methodology are essential 
if allocation of public and private funds is to contribute to multiple 
objectives and goals in an optimum manner. 

First, the evidence is substantial that thousands of personnel occupy- 
ing professional-type classroom positions in child care have no formal 
credentials and are likely to be underquallf led, and therefore require 
upgrading. Additional numbers of qualified personnel would be required 
due to growth of this service. Thousands more would be required to replace 
annual turnover in Head Start, private day care for three to five year olds, 
and for some other programs supported by public funds for this age group. 
There is potential demand for upwards of 10,000 CDA's a year between now 
and 1980» However, it still remains to be demonstrated that the crcdentialled 
CDA^s represent the best available among occupational specialists and that 
they v;ill be selected by child care mnnancment for these positions. 



Second, there are now only 13 to 17 full-tine training programs under- 
way, designed to produce a few hundred CDA's on an experimental basis. 
Several hundred Institutions would be required to train CDA*s on a full- 
er pavt-tlme basis to fill the need if the potential demand for thousands 
became real. Policy decisions would be necessary upon time-phasing, fund- 
ing training programs, and the rate of production of CDA's, and arrange- 
ments made for their placement when they finish training. NPA sets forth 
several illustrative alternatives and strategies to assist policy planners 
and decision-makers, based on conservative and optimistic assumptions 
that are made explicit in Chapter II of this report. 

Third, the NPA finding of the need for thousands of qualified class- 
room professionals is based on a supply and demand study that required 
an examination of existing data collection systems and research reports, 
and that specifically precluded the gathering of new data by its terms 
of reference* NPA found overlaps, duplicate counts, significant data 
gaps and other serious deficiencies in current data gathering systems on 
the enrollment of children and on the supply of teachers and other staff 
for child rpxe. The need for qualified teachers is so 
large, however, that for the short run of two to three years, HEW can make 
sound policy and planning decisions even with the poor data available. 
It is strongly recommended that HEW Institute as early as possible a 
coordinated and integrated reporting system, at least for child care 
programs funded in whole or part with Federal funds, that will furnish 
valid and reliable data for decision-making. Since several billions of 
dollars are allocated by the nation to child care each year, it is essen- 
tial that current deficiencies in the data be remedied so that allocation 
decisions may be made more wisely. 

Fourth, NPA found that state and local qualification requirements 
varied widely for private day care for classroom professionals, and usually 
were set too low when compared to the qualification requirements for a 
CDA-type professional. The high potential demand for improving the quality 
of personnel in child care is based on an assumption that minimum qualifi- 
cation standards can be set or mandated for at least one professional in 
a classroom for Head Start, private day care, private kindergarten and 
private preklndergarten. OCD can mandate this requirement for utilization 
of CDA's in Head Start. To make this become a reality for the other 
categories of child care will require persuading the states and localities 
of the intrinsic Worth of the CDA's, and having them agree to hire them. 
If OCD and the Consortium cannot persuade or require localities to hire 
credentlalled CDA's for their child care programs, then the high potential 
demand will not materialize and the estimates should be reduced accordingly. 

Fifth, the alternatives set forth by NPA are based on an assumption 
that it would be desirable to upgrade or replace underqualifled teachers 
with CDA's by fiscal year 1980. Policy decisions are required .^f this 
time phasing is desired by HEW, or for' a different strategy setting 1990, 
or some other time frame by which the di^sired action should be taken. 



V 
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Sixths adequate information for planning, decision^^making and pro- 
gram evaluation is not now available. The deficiencies in supply and 
demand data have already been cited. Further » current data on state and 
local licensing and staff qualification requirements are seriously 
deficient. Such requirements change rapidly, due to both legislative 
and executive agency actions. Current data are essential so that sound 
program planning and actions to Improve standards may be taken by Feder'^l, 
state and local agencies and private institutions like the Child Develop- 
ment Associate Consortium and the Day Care Council of America. NPA therefore 
recommends that a system be established to collect and maintain this 
information on a current basis with the needs identified carefully for 
all primary users of the data. 

The installation of modern automatic data processing systems is 
required to facilitate the collection and display of essential informa- 
tion for child development program managers. This is required for all 
phases of the management cycle. The chapter on cost /effectiveness appli- 
cations also identifies data deficiencies. Identification of the necessary 
data inputs is crucial , otherwise the only inprovement would be the rapid 
transmission of inadequate information. 

Seventh, cost/effectiveness studies should be conducted to coiq>are 
child development programs guided by the CDA approach, to that of other 
pathways to obtain quality programs and performance in the classroom. 
Programs managed by those obtaining B.A. degrees in early childhood 
education, or those acquiring two year associate degrees in child care, 
and others should be the subject matter of such comparisons. Desired 
behavior of children should be specified in a uniform manner as the out- 
puts of the programs, so that the costs and results of the different 
programs can be measured. Chapter VII of this report is concerned with 
cost/effectiveness approaches, and discusses concepts, alternatives^ 
methodology and some problems of application to the CDA program. 

Finally, new credentialing policies must be established to assess 
whether the trainees have acquired the competencies and have the necessary 
personal capacities to b3 credentialled as CDA's. Chapter IV sets forth 
several strategies to help accomplish this purpose. The objective should be 
to establish a credentiel that meets national standards, and is recognized 
by all the states so that persons possessing the credentials may move from 
one state to another. 

The conclusions and recommendations appearing in this report are those 
of NPA, and not necessarily those of OCD. 

This report is respectfully submitted in the hope that it will con- 
tribute to the encouragement and better planning and programming of child 
development in the United States. 




Project Director 
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NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION REPORT 

THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE 
POLICY PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING: STRATEGIES AND ALTERNATIVES 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

INTRODUCTION 

About a billion dollars a year are made availab'' the Federal 
Government to child development programs through the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, the Social Security Act, the Head Start appropri- 
ation, and other legislation with children as the targets. State and local 
governments and the private sector spend additional billions on child care 
programs. The Office of Child Development (OCD), Office of Huoian Development 
(OHD), in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) has responsi- 
bility for some of these programs such as Head Start, Home Start and other 
demonstration and experimental e.irly childhood programs. 

At present, many individuals who bear primary responsibility for the 
development and education of young children in child care programs Hinre 
insufficient preparation for the vital and complex task they have undertaken. 
The substantial allocation of resources and the constantly increasing need 
for quality child care services led the Office of Child Development to 
establish a nationwide program for the training, assessment and credent ial- 
Ing of the Child Development Associate (CDA), a new professional category. 
The CDA project is an effort to provide the nation with a supply of pro- 
fessional personnel who arc competent to guide the growth and development 
of preschool children. 

The key feature of the CDA concept is that, unlike the traditional 
approach to professional training, the credential of the Child Development 
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Assoclate will be based upon demonstrated competency to assume primary 
responsibility for a group of young children rather than solely upon 
courses taken, academic credits earned, or degrees awarded. Credits and 
degrees will have their place in training programs. However, the awarding 
of the CDA credential will be based upon careful evaluation of each candidate's 
demonstrated ability to work effectively with young children. 

Much work in developing this new occupation speciality has already 
been accomplished. A task force of early childhood educators, represent- 
atives of other professions, and other persons concerned with children 
developed the initial statement of the competencies required for the CDA . 
In brief, these fall into six broad areas: 

. Setting up a safe and healthy learning environment; 

. Advancing physical and intellectual competence; 

. Building positive self-concept and Individual strength; 

. Organizing and sustaining the positive functioning of children and 
adults in a group in a learning environment; 

. Bringing about optimal coordination of home and center child rearing 
practices and expectations; and 

. Carrying out supplementary responsibilities related to the children's 
programs . 

Training programs have been designed to provide a coordinated set of 
experiences to help trainees acquire the required competencies. Central 
to the CDA training is a careful integration of academic preparation In 
child development and early childhood education with practical field 
experiences. At least half of each trainee's time is spent in the field 
under supervision of field staff, who provide regular feedback to trainees. 
This feedback is essential in promoting acquisition of CDA competencies. 

ERIC 
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Tralning programs are individualized and flexible. This permits variations 
in length of training time. 

Thirteen pilot training projects have been funded by OCD. These 
training institutions comprise a broad mix of organizations such as 
universities, community and junior colleges, Head Start programs, private 
training organizations, and consortia of eaiiy childhood organizations, 
colleges and state and local government agencies. They include both urban 
and rural conmunltles, different ethnic and racial groups, and bilingual- 
bicultural programs. In addition, approximately 300 colleges and universities 
across the country have beccme involved in CDA training through the Head Start 
Supplementary Training Program. 

Responsibility for developing assessment and credentialing procedures 
has been given to the Child Development Associate Consortium. The CDA 
Consortium composed of representatives from national organizations, was 
established in 1972 aB a private nonprofit corporation. OCD funds support 
the Consortium's developmental efforts. The Consortium expects to develop 
on assessment system by June, 1974. The Consortium will work with state 
licensing agencies to incorporate a national CDA credential Into state 
certification requirements. It is expected that wliere there are no present 

it state certification requirements for child care staff, the existence of 

\ ■ 

the CDA system will raise standards. VThere states have existing certification 

systems, the Consortium will work to integrate CDA procedures with existing 
.♦ . 

''^ procedures, possibly as an added option to the B.A. degree. 

> ft 

T7 Office of Child development. The CDA Program ; The Child Development 
" Associate. DHEW Publication No. (OCD) 73-1065. April 1973. 
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In developing various aspects of the CDA program^ the OCD sought technical 
assistance from the National Planning Association (NPA)« NPA was asked to 
examine several vital Issues Involved In policy planning and programming for 
the CDA and to suggest strategies that would lead toward achievement o£ 
the program goals and objectives • This document Is a summary of the findings 
and recommendations resulting from the research performed by NPA In the 
following areas: 

1. The demand for and supply of trained personnel In child development 
programs • 

2. Issues and strategies related to the utilization of CDA's In Head 
Starts 

3. The development of evaluative and Information systems for the pilot 
training programs* 

The role of other Federal Agencies in support of the CDA* 
5# Analysis of existing state regulations as they relate to the 

utilization of CDA*s in preschool programs « 
6« The development of a methodology for analysis of cost/effectiveness 

of the CDA program* 
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!• SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR CPA's IN PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 

A central goal of the CDA project is to Increase the supply of competent 
child care personnel. Accordingly, a basic requirement Is to determine 
some basis for projecting the potential demand for this new professional 
category. To do so, CCD must have Information on the factors which will 
affect the demand for child care services and relate these figures to the 
existing supply of adequately trained personnel. Demand for child care 
programs will affect the need for staff. A crucial issue for CCD concerns 
both the magnitude of demand and its character. 
A. Current Demand for Services 

In 1970 out of a total population of 10.7 million children ages 
3 to 5, 4.9 million children (approximately 46 percent) were enrolled 
in some form of public or private preprimary*^ program. The data indicate 
that about 54 percent of children aged 3-5 were not being served by 
any child care program. However, not all parents of those children not 
enrolled in programs wotild elect to use such services even if resources 
existed. An appropriate problem thus becomes how to discriminate between 
overall demand and effective demand , the latter being defined as the 
number of children who would be expected to be actually placed in a 
child care facility at a particular time and place. 

Effective demand also needs to be determined in terms of those 
children who would be placed in a child care facility for a portion 
of a day, those requiring all day services, and those requiring 
residential type services. The issue of effective demand is closely 
related to that of the number, capacity and character of the facilities 
used. 



* See definitions at the end of the Executive Sunroary. 
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Child care services are provided through a variety of programs 
such as: nursery school, day euro. Head Start, or kindergarteiit Such 
services may be private or public, profit or non-profit, and serve 
special groups or the general population^ Programs for yourg children 
are housed in schools, churches, homes, hospitals, industrial plants, 
or other settings • Child care services range ftom mere custodial care 
to the provision for a full developmental program. 

« The nature of the services provided affects the value derived by 
the children. A recent survey of 90 cities found that only a small 
percentage of the children whose mothers are employed receive care that 
includes educational, nutritional and health services, the essential 
components of qualify care. Of centers visited during the study, only 
about 25 percent provided such care. 1/ 



1/ Keyserling, Mary D. Windows on Day Care . National Council of Jewish 
Women, 1972. 



B. Projected demand for services 

NPA projects an increase in demand for child care services during 
the next several years. 

It is estimated that there will be an increase of 12 percent 
in the 3 to 5 year old population by 1980, reaching a total of 
approximately 11,940.000 (Table I-l). Complete data on these 
figures are contained in Volume I of the full report. 
In addition to this anticipated increase in the preschool population, 
an increase in the percentage of children enrolled in child care 
programs is also expected. NPA estimated conservatively that by 1960 
about 6,165,000^ or about 52 percent of the nations three to five year 
old children will be participating in formal group child care services* 
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TABLE I-l 

PROJECTED NUMBER OF CHILDREN AGED 3 TO 5 ENROLLED 
IN SPECIFIED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS, BY PROGRAM: 
U.S. 1970, 1975, 1980 
(In Thousands) 



Percent Change 
JL22fi ^Q75 IQftQ fr«m 1970 tn IQftn 



Total Number of Child- 



ren in U.S. Ages 3-5 


10.680 


10,778 


11.Q40 


127. 


Total Enrolled in 










A, B, AND Ci' 


1,901 


2,190 


2.510 


327. 


A. Private 










Preklndersarten 


762 


840 


974 


28% 


B. Private 

Kindergarten 


512 


540 


597 


17% 


C. Day Care 
Centers 


627 


810 


939 


50% 



1/ Unknovn portions of Head Start enrollees are included in the totals 
of rows A, B, and C. This is a consolidated table of the specified 
individual program tables, Incorporating only the conservative projec 
tions of enrolles. Overlapping in the data is a strong possibility. 



National Planning Association 
September, 1973 
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Thls projected increase in the percentage of children enrolled in child 
care programs rests on several doc\imented social and political factors* 
The proportion of mothers in the labor force has been steadily growing 
and will continue to do so. In 1969, 37 percent of mothers having 
children 3 to 5 years of age were in the labor force • By 1980 the 
percentage is expected to increase to 43 percent • This growth can 
be attributed to a conibination of forces such as: the changing roles 
of women, more educated and technically trained women, economic 
necessity for women to work and the increasing social acceptid)ility 
of women in the labor force • Some women now see publicly supported day 
care as necessary to the equality of the sexes • There is also a growing 
demand for child care and early childhood education as a means toward 
equalization of opportunity for minorities and low-income families* The 
rapid rise in the welfare rolls since the mld-1960's has led to efforts 
to encourage welfare mothers to take Jobs and become self supporting • 
The Work Incentive Program (WIN) has intensified its stress on providing 
child care services for welfare mothers, realizing that lack of adequate 
arrangements is an important impediment to employment for many mothers # 
And, finally, educators have become increasingly concerned about the 
importance of early childhood education and the influence of early learning 
experl^.nces on a child's later development • 
C. Current and Projected Demand for Trained Staff 

NPA projects an increased demand for trained child care personnel as 
a result of: increases in actual ntmibers and the percentage of children 
enrolled in child care programs, replacement of staff due to normal turn- 
over, and the large number of under-qualified staff currently providing 
child care* 
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In order to meet this Increased demand £or staff » early child 
hood programs could absorb approximately 13>000 CDA^s per year from 
1974 to 1980 (Table 1-2) • 

In fact, if one asstimea, without conceding, that there would 
be an effective demand by 1980 for child care for 3,000,000 
additional preschool children over the number now accommodated, 
the projected demand for CDAs become even greater* At a ratio 
of 1 to 20 this could require 150,000 additional teachers* At a 
ratio of 1 to 15, about 200,000 teachers would be required* The 
mix between teachers with B.A* degrees, credent lalled CDA's and 
professionals prepared through other pathways needs to be determined* 
The determination of the effective demand for CDA*s required the 
conduct of a comprehensive study of sources of supply and the 
character of qualifications* NPA found that even without the 
dramatic Increase of enrollment as postulated above, there exists 
a potential demand for thousands of newly trained CDA*s for each 
year up to 1980 and beyond* This assumes the merits of the CDA 
will be demonstrated and that the state and local Jurisdictions 
will hire them In great numbers* 

Replacement of loses due to normal turnover of staff cculd 
provide many opportunities for placement of CDA's* Turnover rate 
for Head Start teachers Is approximately 157* annually* 1/ 

1/ Retrospective Study of Employee Mobility In Head Start Programs * 
Booze-Allen and Hamilton, prepared for Office of Child Development, 
May 18, 1973* 
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TABLE 1-2 

POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATES IN SPECIFIED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS FOR 
CHILDREN AGED 3 TO 5, BY PROGRAM; U.S. 1974, 1977, 1980 

(In Thousands) 





1974 


1977 


1980 


Average Yearly 
Potential Demand For 
CDA's from 1974-1980 


Total Demand for 
CDA's in Programs 
A. B, and C. 1/ 


14.0 


15.0 


11.0 


13,3 


A. Private 

Prekindergarten 


6.0 


7.0 


6.0 


6.1 


B. Private 

Kindergarten 


2.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2,0 


C. Day Care 
Centers 


6.0 


5,0 


3.0 


5,1 


Head Start Program: 
Full-Year (Simnier not 
included) 


0.6 


2.8 


2.4 


2,1 



\l Unknown portions of potential Head Start CDA marginal demand are 
included in the totals of rows A, B, and C, This is a consolidated 
table of the specified individual program tables, incorporating 
only the conservative projections of the teschers. Overlapping in 
the data is a strong possibility. Public school requirements for 
CDA's are excluded from this table. 
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NPA assumes the same rate for all categories within the Head 
Start teaching staff that Is^ the turnover rate would be the same 
for qualified teachers and for those who are under-qualified or 
would not meet CDA qualification requirements • If one projects 
replacement of only the non-degreed staff in Head Start with CDA^s^ 
this turnover rate alone would require 1300 CDA^s annually • No 
information on the turnover rate for private preprimary programs 
could be located • A highly conservative estimate would plac^; the 
rate at 8 percent ^ which is the staff turnover rate for elementary 
schools* Very likely it is higher than the turnover rate for Head 
Start. It is clear that each year a substantial ntmiber of positions 
become available through this process • 

Upgrading the quality of Head Start personnel relates directly 
to the major purpose of the CDA program, i^e*, to increase the 
availability of persons qualified to work directly with young children* 
A substantial number of those currently occupying professional positions 
were found to be underqualified when compared to the qualification 
requirements which are represented by a bachelor's degree (B*A.) in 
Early Chi'^dhood Education or Child Development , or when compared to 
the possession of the CDA-typc competencies* For Head Start programs 
alone ) about 9^000 teachers lack formal credentials and are likely 
to be in need of training in the CDA competencies* No information 
was found on the qualifications of private preprimary teachers ^ 
although the situation is certainly no better than Head Start* For 
illustrative purposes ^ half of the teaching staff of private programs 
was assumed to need upgrading* When private kindergarten, prckindergarten 
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and day care requirements are added, the demand for upgrading or 
hiring of many thousands of competent professionals each year Is 
clear if quality care is to be provided for children. 
D, Need for Adequate Data 

Data on enrollments and staffing in early childhood programs 
are now obtained through several diverse systems. NPA found serious 
deficiencies in the data, such as gaps, duplication and ambiguities 
as to What is included in the statistics which are available. 
Frequently, estimated capacity was used instead of actual enrollments, 
for example, which could significantly over-state the number of 
children actually being served. Coordinated, integrated and realiable 
data collection systems for early childhood programs are not now in 
existence. Thus, before a dynamic reliable demand/supply model for 
CDA*8 (which would also take into account all of the factors affecting 
the demand for services) can be developed, the data deficiencies should 
be eliminated. The projections presented in this report are sufficiently 
reliable for the short term planning and programming needs of OCD for 
the next two or three years. 

An automatic data system should be designed and installed that 
will produce accurate and reliable data about those programs in a 
timely and coordinated manner for use by program planners and decision- 
makers at Federal, state, local and private management levels. The 
system undoubtedly will take some time to set up. In the meantime, 
and to supplement it when it is established, OCD should conduct annial 
or biennial surveys of child care through the current population survey 
of the Bureau of the Census or by other periodic surveys. Specific 
suggestions for implementing this suggestion are given in the full 
report to OCD. 
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E, Additional Considerations 

The potential deoiand for CDA's Identified by NPA rests on several 
major premises. First, It Is assumed that the CDA program will prove 
successful and that child care delivery systems will hire CDA's In 
substantial numbers. Second, that training programs will be established 
to produce thousands of CDA's annually to meet the demand. Third, that 
although the data on vhlch the projections were made are deficient, 
the potential demand to upgrade staff or replace uuderquallfled personnel 
with professionally competent staff Is extremely large. Therefore, HEW 
has breathing time of two to three years In which sound planning can 
take place while an accurate, coordinated, reliable and useful data 
collection system Is established. 

CDA training programs are not designed to compete with B.A. degree 
programs* A mutuality of purpose should emerge as the CDA concept 
becomes established. Some CDA's may well have or be working toward 
a B.A, degree, and some B.A.'s may need to acquire the CDA competencies, 
CDA's will be child care specialists working with and responsible for 
groups of preschool children. However, they will not have the direct 
responsibilities for the extended activities of the total program. 
Many aspects of programs for young children are beyond the scope of 
CDA competencies and may well require additional skills and knowledge. 

In considering the relationship of B.A. degrees to CDA training 
it is important that B.A. degree programs in Early Childhood Education 
and/or Child Development be distinguished from other B.A. degree programs 
which do not include adequate training relevant to providing developmental 
care for young children. In addition to training for non-degreed child 
care staff, CDA training is also applicable for teachers whose employment 
and/or certification has not required specific training in Early Child- 
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hood Education or Child Development, but who would like to acquire 
the competencies to work with young children^ The CDA program will 
provide a means for supplementing the training of (or retraining) 
such individuals* 
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11. UTILIZATION OF CDA^s IN HEAD START : SOME ISSUES AND STRATKGIKS 

Head Start Is a vital program which offers developmental child 
care to over 300^000 children between the ages of 3 and 5. (This includes 
approximately 85»000 summer enrollees)/ There are currently 20,000 full 
year Head Start classes, staffed by 22,000 teachers and 25,000 teacher 
aides. As suchi a study of the need for and projected utilization of 
CDA*s in Head Start programs can become a useful probe into one of the 
major subsystems of the larger child care picture. Accordingly, NPA 
undertook to look at the supply and demand within Head Start and to propose 
same strategies for the utilization and training of the CDA specialist • 
The latter portion of this task was revised in the light of the partial 
conversion of Head Start Supplementary Training (HSST) to the CDA competency 
concept which was begun in Fall 1973. HSST is a career development and 
training program providing college credits and degrees. Over 9,000 Head 
Start staff are participating in this program in roughly 300 colleges, 
universities, and comminity colleges. Over 5,000 of these trainees are 
now participating in HSST programs converting to CDA competency^based 
training focused on child development and early childhood education* 

Chapter V Volume II of the final report sets forth the details of 
findings, conclusions and recommendations on utilization of CDA^s in 
Head Start. Approximately 9,000 staff members carrying out professional 
roles in Head Start classrooms have no formal credential and are likely 
to be underqualif ied for their positions, lacking the skills required by 
the CDA competencies. OCD has set forth requirements, beginning in 1973, 
that a substantial portion of Head Start Supplementary Training funds be 
spent on the upgrading of Head Start employees by training them in the CDA 
competencies. In view of the large number of staff personnel involved, 
OCD should set forth time-phased program plans for the number of CDA^s 
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Who should be trained each year, the institutions that would be involve^, 
the number of trainees who should complete training programs and should 
credentialled as CDA's, and the source of funds for the program. Policy 
decisions should be made as to whether all under qualified personnel 
carrying out professional spaces should be upgraded to CDA's by 19S0 or 
some other time frame. 

As they are now written, the Head Start Program Performance Standards 
(OCD Notice N- 30- 364-1) make explicit the quality of input resources and 
processes required of each program. They make explicit the belief that 
the staff is the key element in creating a quality program. However, 
local conditions may introduce some differences in the interpretation of 
the qualifications as now stated. In some local programs, formal degrees 
in child development or early childhood education are stated as requirements. 
Teacher certification may also be a requirement for Head Start teachers in 
programs operated by public school systems when they adhere to requirements 
set by state of educational agencies. The extent of this trend should 
be explored to determine how strong are the barriers to hiring CDA's who 
do not possess degrees or who cannot meet experience requirements which 
may be set as additional staffing qualifications in local areas, 

NPA recommends that OCD add to its current Performance Standards 
staff qualification requirements in accordance with the CDA program, CCD 
should assxime the role of providing support and technical assistance to 
local programs in orientation to the CDA concepts as they would affect 
recruitment, selection, assignment, trainin«! and upgrading staff, as well 
as expected performance. Within this context, the local programs will 
also need help in dealing with staffing and training costs (merit pay 
increases, training costs, fringe benefits, and other miscellaneous 
expenses) wliich will have to be incurred if the local programs Implement 
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the changes envisioned In the CDA program. 

With respect to career development, it is recommended that OCD 
conduvt training programs or develop reference materials for regional 
and local program personnel to reorient them towards CDA as a major 
training channel on career development efforts. Couching the CDA 
program in career development terms helps to conserve previous gains 
achieved by Head Start programs in career development and at the same 
time leaves the initiative to the local Head Start programs as to how 
to establish staffing standards that consider local area conditions and 
needs. Continuing awareness must be given to the problems and barriers 
to career development and the recognition of the need to assist local 
Head Start programs in working with agencies and institutions in their 
areas (state agencies, colleges, universities and professional associations) 
for opening movement in child care careers. 

In the future, efforts may be made to expand the CDA into related 
areas. Competency based concepts may be expanded into work with handi- 
capped children, health, nutrition and social welfare services, for 
ex.imple. If training were made available to child care staff members 
in these related services in Head Start, lateral staff mobility could 
be widened. 
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III. TIIH Dl-Vl'LOFMENT OF INFORhtATION AND I^AUIATIVR SYSTKMS FOR TUF. PILOT 
TRAINING PROGI^VMS 

NPA developed information and evaluations systems for use by CCD, 

management, staff, trainees and others concerned vith the CDA program. 

The forms and methodologies which were developed are presented in 

Chapter III, Volume I of the full report. 
A, CDA Training Information System 

CCD needs to be able to evaluate the programs and experiences 
of the pilot training programs for possible replication of the 
best programs or program components. NPA designed an information 
system to enable each of the presently funded (13) programs to 
share its experience with CCD. The Information system will also 
serve for internal management purposes of pilot projects. A 
similar system developed by NPA is being used by the Texas CDA 
programs funded by the Office of Early Childhood Development in 
the State of Texas. 

The Pilot Project Information System is comprised of a number 
of forms designed to elicit information in a quarterly summary 
report. They include personal record forms for each trainee, 
an assessment of the Project by the trainee, information on the 
progress of each CDA .training project in terms of costs, 
characteristics of trainees, selection criteria, analysis of 
drop-outs, and Job placement of those who receive credentials. 
Data received from the pilot projects through the information 
system should be analyzed and summarized in terms of progress, 
status, accomplishments and deficiencies. Reports should be 
made available to on-site evaluation teams and promptly 

furnished as feedback to pilot project managers. 



B, CPA Appraisal Guide 

The CDA Appraisal Guide was developed to assist training 
programs In designing methods and Instruments for entry Into 
training programs and on-going appraisals of trainees. The 
Appraisal Guide was designed for use In placement. Individualizing 
of training, planning, and determining completion of training. 
Final assessment systems for credentialing CDA's are being 
developed by the CDA Consortium, 

The CDA Appraisal Giiide can be used by the experimental training 

programs. Head Start Supplemental Training, and other early 

childhood teacher training programs. It can also be used by 

individuals who wish to relate their own backgrounds, needs and 

aspirations to the CDA competencies and personal capacities as 

a basis for determination of training needs, and for assessing 

their own progress during training, 

EXISTING STATE REGULATIONS FOR PERSONNEL IN CTIILD CARE PROGRAMS 
AS THEY RELATK TO THE CREDENTIALS OF THE CDA 

NPA examined source material on state regulations relating to per&onnel 
in child care programs, OCD did not authorize a new data collection 
effort. Data were obtained from surveys of state day care licensing 
and teacher certification requirements conducted by the Consulting 
Services Corporation (CONS ERGO) , the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OE), and the National Education Association (NEA), 
A, Licensing Regulations 

At the present time, most states have developed some licensing 
procedures which regulate child care programs in terms of 
physical standards, zoning, safety, health, and number of 
adults required. Although early childhood education and child 
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care are receiving increasing attention from educators , 
legislators and the- general public , very few states had 
meaningful criteria for classroom personnel and note had 
standards similar to the CPA competencies # Currently, licensing 
as a monitoring process generally does not ^ocus upon staff • 
Agencies concerned with early childhood programs frequently 
operate independently of each other • The differences and lack 
of coordination have been in existence for a long time* The 
licensing agencies, for example, maintain only sporadic 
relations with education agencies and the early child development 
offices in most states • 
Regulations for Staffing 

An examination of state staffing standards indicates that they 
differ substantially in their content and requirements for 
different types of programs* These standards are constantly 
revised, are open to dilferent interpretations and are difficult 
to aggregate into uniform nationwide summaries • Only incomplete 
and partial data coverage is available in one«tlme surveys that 
soon become obsolete* In general, most states either have no 
standards for staffing child care programs or they attempt to 
apply similar standards to those for teacher certification* 
Under teacher certification standards, there is strong emphasis 
on the B.k. degree as the requirement for teaching in public 
nursery and public kindergarten programs* All but one state 
require certification based on a B* A* degree for kindergarten 
teachers* Nineteen states require a B*A* for the certification 
of public school nursery teachers* Individuals with elementary 
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school certificates can easily move into available preschool 
positions vhere the elementary certificate Is the standard re- 
quirement or accepted as an alternate certificate ^ yet these 
persons may not have the necessary training and experience In 
early childhood education nor possess the skills required by 
the CDA competencies* Some state licensing and staffing 
regulations do contain barriers to the CDA vhlch should be 
overcome* 

State Involvement : Recommendations 

NFA reconnends that If quality preschool programs are to be 
staffed by vell-tralned personnel capable of meeting staffing 
requirements similar to the CDA competencies » It will be 
necessary to Implement changes In staffing requirements and 
upgrade staff vho are underquallfled, through competency^-based 
training or other acceptable training pathways* 
NPA developed several alternatives for state's involvement In 
the assessment and credentlallng of the CDA and the manner In 
which conditions useful to each state could be aptly considered 
in encouraging state acceptance of the CDA* NPA suggests that 
the CDA Consortltun continues to have the nationwide responsibility 
for developing the criteria for assessing acquisition of the 
competencies by the CDA candidates* It would also issue the 
credential to qualified CDA^s, negotiate acceptance of a CDA 
credential by the states , inclutflni reciprocity of recognition 
by one state of CDA^s trained in another state* The CDA 
Consortium already sees its role to develop the assessment 
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criteria and procedures and negotiate acceptance by the states 
with OCD assistance and support t 
Need for up'-to-date Information 

OCD should establish a regular on-going data information 
collection system which could adapt the information to the 
planning needs of OCDythe CDA Consortium and other agencies • 
Up-to-date information will help identify Issues affecting the 
CDA credential 9 foresee the changes occurring in the state 
regulations and standards and identify state activities that will 
help encourage state acceptance of the CDA*s« Some of the types 
of information that should be gathered are the contents of the 
staffing regulations and their emphasis upon early childhood 
development and competency-based training • This information 
system could be established in several ways* Detailed description 
of the alternatives are presented in the report ^ in Chapter IV^ 
Volume II* Lastly » OCD should encourage states to build viable 
information systems on their staffing standards ^ policies and 
requirements affecting staff training^ certification^ and 
credent ialing. This information should bo related to the 
national system for data collection previously discussed* 



V* ROLE OF OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES IN THE SUPPORT OF CPA 

NPA found numerous programs concerned with child care that have 
potential for making funds and other program bupport available for 
Implementation of the CDA program « The Manpower Development and 
Training Act^ Vocational Education Act^ The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and other similar types of legislation could support 
CDA training. In Chapter VI, Volume II of the final report, NPA 
describes the programs, their budgets for fiscal years 1973 and 1974, 
as well as contact persons and telephone numbers. Program guidance 
material was furnished to CCD separately from the report. 

It win be necessary for CCD to do a significant amount of liaison 
and development work in order to draw upon the funds of other government 
agencies for support and funding for the CDA program. 

NPA suggest that OCD assign an individual to followup with other 
Federal agencies to tap additional financial and other program support 
for the CDA project. The assignment should include development of 
specific plans for implementation of agreements reached including 
arrangements at state and local levels. Only systematic and sustained 
efforts by OCD will result in effective utilization of the Identified 
sources. 

OCD is also exploring the possible need for new child development 
personnel training legislation that would include a specific focus 
and adequate funding for CDA training. 
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VI* DR VELOP>fENT O F METHODOLOGY FOR ANALYSIS OF COST/EFFECTIVENRSS 
OF THE CPA PROGRAM ^ 

The experimental pilot training projects were only recently 
funded^ and have been in operation a short time. NPA^ therefore ^ 
could not perform an effectiveness/cost study for them. The task 
did require that NFA set forth the basic concepts ^ alternatives ^ 
methodology and problems associated with application of effectiveness/ 
cost studies for preschool child care programs. A framework for the 
effectiveness/cost evaluation of early childhood education is accordingly 
set forth in Chapter VII. 

A. Determination of What is To Be Measured 

Benefit/cost analyses are usually concerned with measurement 
of both benefits and costs in monetary term&. This would require 
measurement of the portion of the future earning streams of 
children that could be attributed to their having participated in 
child development programs at ages 3 through 5* Even if the 
assessment could be per formed » HEW would have to wait about 30 or 
more years before the earnings stream materialized. Further ^ 
the state of the art is not that well developed to permit the 
measurement of the contribution that early childhood education 
would make to the total earnings of an adult. 

Costs should then be related to measures of the effectiveness 
of early childhood programs. This will require specification of 
the outputs desired in some form of measurable terms* Since 
multiple objectives are pursued by these programs ^ it is anticipated 
that multiple outputs will be required for the analysis* These 
outputs will then be expressed in nonmonetary form* The measurements* 
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should be translatable Into quantitative form* The final outputs 
must be directly relevant to the objectives or goals > and progress 
towards their achievement must be measurable, 

B« Types of Comparisons possible and Recommendations 

The cost/effectiveness approach will help to identify the 
alternative that yields a specified degree of effectiveness for 
the least cost^ or the greatest effectiveness for a given cost. 
Several different types of comparisons are possible « Chapter VII, 
Volume II sets forth in a logical sequence the conceptual and 
methodological problems related to undertaking such studies* 

OCD should specify what type of cost/effectiveness study it 
desires to make as soon as possible. Uniform accounting and 
reporting systems should then be established to collect the 
required data* Outputs should be made explicit and criteria 
for measuring progress toward their attainment should be developed 
by OCD^ the CDA Consortium and managers of the training program 
concerned in the studies. Oucside consultants should be 
cotmissioned to provide technical assistance for the studies* 

VII. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The research identified many significant policy, programming and 
other management issues for consideration by early education and child 
development professionals and others concerned with improving the 
quality of child care. Programs have developed in an environment of 
multiple arrangements for the delivery of child care, multiple goals 
for the programs, multiple funding sources, and various pathways for 
the training of staff. The research found many areas where improvements 
in policy formation, planning concepts and methodology are essential 
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If allocation of public and private funds Is to contribute to multiple 
objectives and goals In an optimum manner* 

NPA projects a potential demand for approximately 13^000 CDA's 
a year between now and 1980# Thousands of personnel occupying 
professional positions In child care are lacking formal credentials 
and are likely to be underquallfled* Additional numbers of qualified 
personnel will be required due to anticipated Increases In numbers of 
children In preschool child care programs to replace losses due to 
annual turnover In Head Start and other programs. 

State and local requirements vary widely for classroom staff and 
usually do not require qualifications comparable to CDA competencies. 
The high potential demand for improving the quality of personnel In child 
care Is based on an assumption that minimum qualification standards such 
as CDA competencies can be set and mandated for at least one professiona l 
In a classroom for Head Start, private day care, private kindergarten and 
private preklndergarten * OCD^ can' mandate this requirement for utilization 
of CDA^s Head Start • To make this become a reality for the other 
categories of child care will require persuading the states and 
localities of the intrinsic worth of the CDA^s* If OCD and the 
Consortium cannot persuade or require localities to hire credentlaled 
CDA's for their child care programs ^ the high potential demand will not 
materialize and the estimates should be reduced accordingly* 
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DEFINITIONS 

In developing this report, NPA found it necessary to adopt a standard 
tcrminoloj'y for various key concepts. Since many of these terms are in general 
usage with somewhat broader meanings, a few of these words tire defined here as 
they are used in this document. 

Certification - process of granting a certificate or a document to an individual 
indicating that he has met the requirements specified by an authoritative 
body, such as a state, for a specific position. The teacher's certificate 
authorizes the individual to teach in the state's public school system 
or other licensed educational settings. 

Credent ialing - process by which an authoritative body grants a certificate 
or credential to an individual indicating that the holder is qualified 
to perform a given role, duty, or responsibility. -his case, the 
CDA credential will be granted to individuals who are aule to demonstrate 
the competencies required of a Child Development Associate. 

Early childhood education - programs designed to advance the development of 
children ^rom birth to age 8. As a rule, however, the terra is reserved 
for chi' n between the ages of 3 and 5. 

Kindergarten :lasscs for children the year before they go to first grade 
In a school; also refers to the age group and level before first grade. 
Usually, for 5 year old children or those who will become 5 during the 
year. 

Pre-Kindergarten - programs for children before entrance to kindergarten. 
Usually, however, for the single year preceding entrance, that is, 
for 4 year olds. 

Preschool - programs designed for children who are not yet in elementary 

school, which may or may not include kindergarten. In actual practice, 
preschool is used to refer to programs for, or the age group, 3 to 5. 

Prepriraary - educational experiences designed for children below kindergarten 
age. In some instances, it may also include kindergarten children. 

In actual practice, the terms pre-kindergarten, preschool and preprimary 
probably refer to programs for roughly the same age group. Preschool is 
possibly the more inclusive term, including children from 3 to 5 years of 
age. 

Sources: Consultation with Dr. Lilian Katz, Director, ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Early Childhood Education, University of Illinois. Dr. Katz cited 
her study ''Staffing Preschools, Background Information" Katz and Weir, 
ERIC, 1970. National Center for Educational Statistics, Preprimary 
Enrollment . 1971; and T. M. Stinnett and G. E. Pershing, A Manual on 
Requirements for School Personnel in the United States . National 
Education Association, 1970. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 



The main thrust of this report is to set forth the potential demand 
for Child Development Associates (CDA's), a new occupational specialty of 
professional child care workers who would have the ability to guide the 
growth and development of preschool children aged 3> 4, and 5 in a vatlety 
of settings* In achieving this objective, the present and future demand for 
and supply of child care services had to be considered* 

Factors Affecting Demand for Child Care 

Although public concern for child care and early childhood education 
Is not a new phenomenon In American society, within the last ten years 
public consciousness of the need for child care and early childhood educa* 
tlon has burgeoned In an unprecedented manner* Pressures on the federal 
government to Increase the funding for, and the amount of, child care have 
rapidly mounted* 

During the last decade, several concurrent developments have been 
Instrumental In Increasing dramatically public support for child care and 
early childhood education* First, In recent years the proportion of 
mothers In the labor force has been steadily growing and will continue 
to grow* In 1969, 37 percent of mothers having children 3 to 5 years 
of age were In the labor force* By 1980, the percentage Is expected to 
increase to 43 percent (see Table 2, page II-6)* This growth can be attributed 
to a combination of forces s a) the changing roles of women; b) more educated 
and technically trained women; c) economic necessity for women to work; and 
d) the Increasing social acceptability of women In the labor iorce* 
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Second) some women now see publicly supported day care as necessary 
to the eqxiallty of the sexes « Three » there in also a growing demand for 
child care and early childhood education as a means toward eqxialization 
of opportunity for minorities and the poor* Four, the rapid rise in the 
welfare rolls since the mld->1960*s has led to efforts to encourage welfare 
mothers to take Jobs and become self supporting « The Work Incentive 
Program (WIN) has intensified its stress on providing welfare mothers 
with child care services, realizing that lack of adequate arrangements 
is an important impediment to employment for many mothers « And finally, 
educators have become increasingly concerned about the Inqiortance of 
early childhood education and the possible influence of early learning 
experiences on a child's later development « 

The above are some of the forces responsible for bringing about 
public concern about child care and early childhood education « The 
total demand for child cara for children aged 3 through 5 is a function 
of several variables, including: 

a) Population of children under six years of age, 

b) Structure (marital status, number of children, etcO of the 
families with children 3 to 5 years of age, 

c) Labor force status of mothers of children 3 to 5 years of age, 

d) Socio-economic starus of families (ethnic, income, educational 
status, etc*), 

e) Tastes and preferences for child care programs, 

f) Existing supply of child care arrangements (type, cost, and 
proximity), and 

g) Public subsidy for child care« 
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* 

Data would be needed on all of theae variables to develop a plaus- 
ible supply/demand model for child care* Since data are not available 
for most of these variables on any trend basis, the impact of these 
variables on child care demand and supply could not be measured* Con- 
sequently, NPA projected enrollm<»nt in various child care programs by 
extrapolating past enrollment trends into the future* Of course, these 
extrapolations are tempered sharply by professional judgments as to 
what the future will be like. 

Population of Children 

A thorough discussion of child care needs would include all children 
under 16* However, the focus of this study is on the child care needs of 
children aged 3 through 5, the group that initially would be served by the 
CDA^s* Table 1 identifies the population of children (from zero to five 
years oi age) of the United States by single years of age and for 1970 to 
1980* The projections are consistent with the April 1, 1970 Census of 
Population * Of the regular Census projections, NPA has chosen Series E* 

This series assumes an average of 2*1 children per woman upon completion 

* 

of childbirth and is in line with the current downward trend in fertility 
rates. It is the next to the lowest series, and has historical trend data. 

Because of the declining birth rate, one would expect at first con- 
sideration that the population of children would be decreasing. However, 
Table 1 shows that this is not the case. Except for 1971, the number of 
children under ctx years of age is expected to increase steadily from 
20,913,000 in 1970 to 2A,A29,000 in 1980. Three factors affect this 
growth. 

ERIC 
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♦ 

First, people are getting married at an earlier age. Second, Increasingly 
ffomen have more children at the beginning of their marriage than later* 
Third, more women are approaching the mean age for motherhood, due 
to the baby boon of 1944-55. The average age of mothers used In Series E 
is 25.8 years. 

The 3 to 5 year age group, however, shows a continuous decline in 
population till 1974. The number of children aged 3 to 5 years was 
10,680,000 in 1970 and is projected to decline to 10,268,000 in 1973 
before the numbers start to increase again. By 1980, there will be 
11,940,000 children aged 3 to 5. 

For the last few years, the fertility rate has fluctuated consider- 
ably but, nevertheless, has moved in a downward direction. Therefore, 
revisions in the projections of the population of children by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics should be followed closely by CCD and used for pro- 
gram planning purposes to remain "^consistent with changes in female fertility 
rates . 

« 

Working Mothers 

Table 2 Indicates the number of working mothers with children aged 
3 through 5 and under 3 in the United States for the following years: 
1969, 1970, 1971, 1975, and 1980. The 1975 and 1980 figures are NFA 
estimates based upon unpublished preliminary estimates of working mothers 
with children under 5 by the Office of Manpower Structure and Trends at 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. As mentioned before, the percentage of 
workxiig mothers among mothers having 3 to 5 year old children will be 
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TABLE 2 

• 

WORKING FfOTHERS WITH CHILDREN AGES 3 THROUGH 5 
AND UNDER 3 IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1969, 1970, 1971, 1975, AND 1980 
(In Thousands) 









Number In 


Percent of 






Population 


Labor Force 


Population 


1969-' 


Under 6 


13,883 


4,223 


30. 4X 




3 throueh 5 


5,742 


2.128 


37.1 




Under 3 


8,141 


2,095 


25.7 


1970- 


Under 6 


14,162 


4,555 


32.2 




3 through 5 


5,818 


2,281 


A A A 

39.2 




Under 3 


8,344 


2,274 


27.3 


1971^/ 


Under 6 


13,776 


4,327 


31.4 




3 through 5 


5,267 


2,025 


38.4 




Under 3 


8,509 


2,302 


27.1 


1975^^ 


Under 6 


18,494 


6,349 


34.3 




3 through 5 


7,149 


2,973 


41.6 




Under 3 


11,345 


3,376 


29.8 


19802/ 


Under 6 


20,94A 


7,505 


35. P 




3 through 5 


8,096 


3,514 


43.4 




Under 3 


12,848 


3,991 


31.1 



t 



Ue Se Department of Labori Bureau of Labor Statistical Marital and Fatally 
Characteristics of Workers^ March, 1969> 1970 and 1971 , U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D* C* 

N?A estimates based upon unpublished preliminary estimates of working 
mothers with children under 5 by the Office of Manpower Structure and 
Trends, Bureau of Labor Statistics* Published projections will be 
forthcoming in a report in 1974 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Increasing, from 39 percent In 1970 to 43 percent In 1980. The per- 
centage o£ working mothers among mothers with children under 3, however. 
Is lower — 27 percent In 1970 and projected to be 31 percent In 1980. 
In total, the percentage of working mothers with children under six will 
grow from 32 percent In 1970 to 36 percent by 1980. 

Table 3 provides Information as to the marital status and ethnic 
background of working mothers from 1968 to 1971. As a percentage of 
their population, the non-Whites have a higher percentage of mothers with 
children under six years of age In the labor force than the Whites. In 
1970, the percentage of non-White working mothers with children under six 
was 47 percent. For the Whites, the percentage was 30 percent .-^^ These 
percentages pertain to all ever-married women. 

The labor force participation rate was nearly 52 percent In 1970 
for White ever-married women with children under six and the husband not 
present. This Is a much higher participation rate than If all white ever- 
married women with children under six are considered. For the non-Whites, 
this rate was 48 percent— not too different from the all non-White ever- 
married women rate. The women with children under six account for about 
9 percent of all ever-married women. 

Table 4 provides Information about working mothers with children 
under six below the poverty level by marital stetus and ethnic background 
In the United States In 1970. Of all ever-married women with children 
under six, only about 7 percent were below the poverty level In 1970. 
Their labor force participation rate was 43 percent. For those women 
below the poverty level with the husband absent, the labor force partici- 
pation rate was 82 percent. 
< 

Figures for White mothers calculated separately and derived from the 
data for all and non-White women In Table 3. 
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TABLE 4 

W)RKING MOTHERS WITH CHILDREN UNDER SIX 
BELOW THE POVERTY LEVEL, BY MARITAL 
STATUS, RACE: U.S. 1970 
(In Thousands) 



All Ever-Married Women 
Total 
White 

Black and Other Races 



Population In Labor Force X 



955 
508 
447 



408 
213 
195 



42.1 
41.9 
43.6 



Harried Women - Husband Present 

Total 801 

White 423 

Black and Other Races 378 



281 
145 
136 



35.1 
34.3 
36.0 



Other Ever-Married Women 
Total 
White 

Black and Other Races 



154 
85 
69 



127 
68 
59 



82.5 
80.0 
85.5 



Source: 1970 Census of Population. 
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Some Data on Government Expenditures on Child Care 

Table 5 estimates the number of children served under Titles A-A, 
and the WIN Program for the years 1972 through 1974. The data, 
based upon estimates, were obtained from the Depattment of HEH-SRS-CSA-DIV. 
Except for the WIN II Program, no other governmental program involving expen- 
ditures for child care, has a systematized data collection system. The 
serious data gap identified by MPA was confirmed by the HEW Audit Agency 
during its audits of the use of Title IV-A funds. Representatives of that 
agency said that the states are not required to collect enrollment data 
and that the deficiency in information due to this gap should be remedied, 
since large expenditures of ftinds are involved. 

Data for the table were supplied by a representative of HEW-SRS. 
The data on the number of children served by day care differs significantly 
for the enrollment estimates furnished in the SRS budget justifications to 
Congress for FY 1974. The latter showed the following estimates:—^ 

Kunber Receiving Services 

1972 1973 1974 

Day Care Services for Children 

Under Title IV-A 483^000 506,100 529,200 

The above data are presented to further demonstrate the inconsistencies 

in current treatment of early childhood enrollment data, and the need for 

a reliable and uniform data collection system. 



^ USDHEW, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Justifications of Appropria- 
tion Estimates for Committee on Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1974 > 



Washington, DeC, p. 38* 
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B. SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES IN HEAD START 

Program Planning Considerations 

In determining the demand for CDA'f< In the Head Start Program, one has 
to take Into consideration the existing qualifications of Head Start 
classroom personnel. The ensuing analysis Is based on the assximptlon 
that the term "qualified Head Start teachers" refers to those teachers 
who already have degrees, those who are "covered" because they met prior 
standards, or those who are able to demonstrate that they have acquired the 
GDA competencies. All others, for purposes of the following analysis, are 
considered to require upgrading to meet CDArtype qualification requirements 
through additional training. 

For Fiscal Year (FY) 1972, the Head Start Program employed approximately 
18,000 full-year teachers (see Table 6) and about 4,000 part-year teachers 
for the summer Head Start program (see Table 7). — ^ Until the Full Year 
1970 program began, about twice as many Head Start centers and classes were 
in operation during the summer as operated during the full year. Since 
fiscal 1970, however, local communities have been* encouraged tc convert 
funds and resources from summer to full-year programs, as the latter were 
found to provide more lasting benefits to the children. The present uilx of 
full-year and summer programs is expected to continue until FY 1980. The 
two programs have been serving different clientele. Summer programs have 



USDHEW, Office of Cliild Development, Project Head Start Statistical Fact 
Sheet, Fiscal Year 1972 , Washington, D.C, 1972. And, USDHEW, Office of 
Child Development, Project Head Start 19 6 9-1970; A Descriptive Report of 
Programs and Participants , Washington, D.C, July 1972. The Fact Sheet 
gives the total number of H.S. personnel; the Descriptive Report provides 
the percentage of total H.S. personnel who are classroom teachers and 
indicates what portion of these t turs have at the minimum the B.A. degree. 
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generally been intended for older preschool children who will be eligible 
for kindergarten or first grade in the fallj full-year prograins have been 
designed primarily for younger preschool children—three years of age or 
older— up to the age when they become eligible ♦■o enter kindergarten or 
first grade. 

The Office of Child Development needs knowledge of the potential 
requirement for CDA*s in Head Start. This is necessary so that it can 
plan, program, fuad and coordinate a series of actions that must be taken over 
the near and intermediate future, up to 1980. This knowledge is also essential 
80 that the appropriate lead times can be available to hundreds of training 
institutions. Head Start grantees, potential trainees, regional offices, com- 
munity action groups, the Consortium and others who must take concerted action 
If the CDA program and Head Start's utilization of CDA's are to be successful. 

The analysis in this section identifies almost 9,000 full-year teachers 
in Hea l Start who do not have B. A v .degrees and who arc presently "underquali- 
fied" and who may consequently require CDA training, exclusive of turnover. 
To satisfy an assumed demand for this num'.'er by 1980, plus turnover of quali- 
fied teachers not possessing B.A. degrees, would require about 2,400 CDA's to 
be trained and credentialled each year beginning in FY 1975. Almost five 
hundred institutions turning out an average of 50 graduates a year would be 
necessary. Attrition rates would have to be allowed for. The CDA Consortium 
would have a very ht vy credent ialling workload. However, alternative 
strategies are available that would permit CCD to time-phase activities to 
accommodate demand over 12 years and halve the output to ,1,200 CDA's a year, 
or reduce It even further by spreading the time of accomplishment into the 
future. 
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A different set of policy decisions, funding and program arrangements 
requiring allocation of significantly larger resources would be essential 
if it were decided to meet the demand in less time. 

Turnover represents a significant problem for decision-makers. The 
number of full-year classroom teachers in Head Start with B.A. degrees 
decreased from 56% to USX of the total between 1968 and 1972, or to 8,100 
classroom teachers. CCD's policy is to retain the same number of B.A.*s 
in the program. Therefore the annual turnover of about 1,200 teachers with 
B.A. degrees would be filled by persons possessing B.A. degrees preferably 
in Early Childhood Education or Child Development. Persons with B.A. 
degrees in other specialties could supplement their training by taking ap- 
propriate components of training in the CDA competencies. 

If B.A. candidates are not available, NPA suggests replacing some of 

them, e.g., half of those who left each year due to turnover beginning in 

1973. The average annual turnover of about 1,200 teachers with B.A. de- 
grees then would be filled on the average by about 600 teachers with B.A. 

degrees and 600 CDA's. About 600 classroom teachers with B.A. degrees would 
be recruited in 1975 and less each year thereafter. By 1980, an annual re- 
placement rate on this assumption would reduce the number of B.A. degreed 
persons in Head Start by 2,500, bringing the B.A. degreed teachers to about 
31Z of the total classroom teachers. 

1/ 

The turnover rate for Head Start teachers is about 15% a year.— KPA 
assumes the same rate for all categories within the teaching staff. That 
is, the turnover rate is the same for b^^th the qualified teachers and those 
who are underqualified, or would not meet CDA qualification requirements. 



- Rotrogpoctlve Study of Employee Mobility In Hood Start ProRrams . Booze- 
Allen and Hamilton, prepared for Office of Child Development, May 18. 
1973. ^ * 
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At indicated in the foregoing, OCD has several options: 

« 

(«k) In view of the over supply of teachers with B.A. degrees, OCD 
plans to hold the number of teachers with B.A. degrees constant through 
the intervening years until 1980. Under this strategy, there vould be a 
minimal requirement for the training and credentialing of CDA*s due to turn- 
over of qualified teachers fr: the immediate future. This vould also serve 
to reduce the pressure on the training, assessment aiid credentialing pipe- 
lines to produce a larger number of qualified CDA's. 

(b) If B.A. degree personnel are not readily available, KPA suggests 
that some of the turnover of teachers with B.A. degrees could be replaced 
by CDA's. As pointed out above, this could add an average requirement for 
600 CDA's a year to be trained to replace up to half of the turnover, with a 
resultant requirement for increased numbers from the pipeline of credentialled 
CDA*8. 

(c) Another option- could be to reduce the nuoiber and proportion of tea- 
chers with B.A. degrees in a program by a lesser amoitnti choosing some replace- 
ment rate between the two alternatives set forth in (a) and (b) above. 

« 

« 

Projections 

OCD must also make some policy decisions with respect to projections 
for program planning that will be important to the many institutions and per- 
sons who will be affected by thom between now and 1980. The illustrative 
examples set forth in Tables 6 and 7 are based on the given assumption that 
the number of children to be served, the number of classroom teachers, and 
the amount of funds available for Head Start will not increase, except for 
adjustments to accommodate Inflation, through 1980. 
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The material that follows seta forth the concepts, methodology and 
numbers of qualified classroom teachers required for Head Start. The 
nuoibers are based on the data set forth in OCD H.S. Fact Sheets and 
Descriptive Reports based on grantees* estimates of enrollment rather than 
upon actual annual enrollment or average annual attendance. The latter 
would have provided a sounder basis for the analysis and projections. As 
previously discussed with OCD, no other basis for the analysis was avail- 
able to NPA. NPA recommends that the data base be improved In the next 
year or two. The text and Tables 6 and 7 separately present and discuss 
full-year and part-time (summer) programs. Table 8 shows estimated aggre- 
gate requirements. 

Time Phasing of CPA Training — Illustrative Example, Full Year 

Presently, close to 9,000 current Head Start full-year teachers are 
underqualified and need CDA training. Table 6 projects two alternative 
demand schedules for CDA training for each year from FY 1974 to FY 1980. 
Assumptions for alternative strategies are; 
Strategy X — Full^Ycar Head Start ProRram 

(1) The total number of Head Start classroom teachers will remain 
constant for each year, about 18,000* 

(2) The number of qualified teachers with a Bachelor's degree will 
remain constant* Head Start will continue to employ BeA**s in numbers 
sufficient to replace losses of B^Ae's due to normal turnover # OCD will 
actively seek to maintain the number of BeAe*s on the teaching staff, and 
will concentrate on providing additional training to the teachers not meet*- 

qualification requirements* The turnover of non-BeA* qualified teachers 
would be filled by CDA's after 1974. 
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(3) The experimental training programs will produce 100 CDA's who 
will join Head Start classroom staff by the end of FY 1974. More there- 
after. 

(A) The Head Start Supplemental Training (HSST) program will produce 
500 CDA's by the end of FY 1974. 

(5) Beginning in FY 1975 » HSST and other training programs will pro-^* 
duce an average of 2,400 CDA*s a year who will help staff Head Start. By 
the end of FY 1980, under this strategy, all Head Start classroom personnel 
will meet qualification criteria. 

(6) About 300 HSST training institutions will initiate the HSST-CDA 
program in FY 1974. If these programs have about 30 enrollees each, there 
would be 9,000 enrollees each year. Although the CDA training program 
theoretically may require up to two years to finish and Head Start teachers 
would not be enrolled full-time, the time needed to finish the training 
program on the average would be much less than two years, due to the fact 
that a good portion of the enrollees would have had some child development 
training. Assuming that about 2,400 trainees each year beginning in FY 1975 
complete training, are assessed and credentialled as CDA's, and then enter Head 
Start, then the net requirement existing in FY 1974 for classroom teachers 
could be filled by FY 1980 through the CDA training program. 
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Strategy Y — Full-Year Head Start Program 

This strategy is the same as the last except for one factor. Head 
Start would employ only enough B.A.*s to replace half the losses of B.A. *8 
due to normal turnover. 

Discussion of Time Phasing 

By FY 1980 both strategies, X and Y, would reduce the number of under- 
qualified teachers on the Head Start full-year teaching staff from about 
9,000 teachers to sero. If strategy X were employed, the number of teachers 
In 1980 with B.A. *s would be the same as in FY 1972, about 8,000. However, 
this number would be reduced to 4,600 or 31Z of total full-year teachers. 
If strategy Y were used Instead. Under strategy Y, only half of the B.A. 's 
loss due to the normal turnover would be replaced, and this mears more CDA*8 
would be needed. For instance, iv FY 1975, the number of CDA*s needed Is 
2,700 under strategy Y compared to 2,100 under strategy X. Strategy Y 
results in a higher CDA demand for any one year, e.g., in FY 1978, 3,700 
as compared to 3,000 for strategy X. By the end of FY 1980, strategy Y will 
have 11,900 CDA teachers (or 65%) in full-time programs; whereas, strategy X 
will only have 9,400 (or 52Z). 

Time Phasing t Head Start Summer Program 

The Head Start Summer Program was also analyzed using strategies X and 
Y. Requirements are set forth in Table 7 under the alternate assumptions. 
Since the summer program has only 4,000 teachers and 90% of them (3,600) 
have B.A. degrees and are considered qualified, the demand for CDA's never 
exceeds 500 in any one year. Including turnover. The underquallf led staff 
can be reduced to zero by the end of FY 1975, if priority is given to fill- 
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* 

ing summer program vacancies with CDA's from the pipeline. OCD should relate 
the number of CDA's in training to anticipated vacancies for summer and 
full-time programs* 

Total Requirements Under Assumptions 

The combined narginal demand for CDA's each year for both Head Start 
programs is given in Table 8 . After FY 1974, the annual demand for CDA's 
ranges from t low of 1,600 to a high of 4,100, with an average of about 
2,400 for strategy X and roughly 3,400 for strategy Y. It is understood 
that requirements for CDA*s if an expansion of Head Start occurs would be 
even larger. 

Conclusions 

The foregoing strategies are presented only for illustrative purposes. 
OCD may desire to extend or contract the time period over which training 
and credentialing institutions ma^ meet the requirements for upgrading the 
staff. The basic data and methodology can be applied to an alternative 
set of assumptions or policy decisions. 

The requirements are sufficiently large to permit using these planning approaches 
for the next few years. However, as set forth in the portion of the first 
chapter concerned with supply and demand, a sound data collection and analy- 
sis system is essential if the total requirements are to be determined in 
a more meaningful manner. Valid and reliable data are required for policy 
planning, programming and decision-making by management officials concerned 
with child care at all levels of government, but such data are now absent. 
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C. POSSIBLE DEMAND FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCUTES IN 
PUBLIC PREPRIMARY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Introduction 

In this section of the report, NPA will examine the potential demand 
for Child Development Associates (CDA^s) in public preprimary educational 
programs. In 1970, about 26 percent of the children aged 3 through 
5 were served by public preprimary educational programs with an estimated 
teaching staff of about 72 thousand. By 1980, however, NPA projects 
that nearly 29 percent of the children aged 3 through 5 will be served 
by preprimary educational programs with an approximate teaching starf 
of 102 thousand. A factor contributing to the 4 percent increase is the 
fact that many states are moving towards compulsory kindergarten for 5 
year olds. 

Although the growth in preprimary educational programs will be 
significant in the coming decade,, the potential demand for CDA^s will be 
extremely limited in these programs. Presently, most state educational 
agencies require certification for their public kindergarten teachers. 
Only Idaho does not require certification for kindergarten teachers. 

Certification, in essence, means having the bachelor *s degree as a 
minimum — thus excluding the CDA*s. For approximately 31 states that do 
not presently require certification for their public nursery school teachers, 
the average yearly potential demand for CDA*s could be about 1,700. This 
figure would cover both the new growth in the teaching staff and the 
replacement for normal turnover. 
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Public Preprlinary Educational Program Data 

NPA meticulously examined the various data sets on public preprlmary 

educational programs .-^^ Although beset with shortcomings i data from the 

2/ 

yearly series i Preprlmary Enrollment> October 196A-1971 t— ^ was chosen by 
NPA as the main data backbone for this report. The data are most compre«» 
henslve. It Is the only source that specifies preprlmary enrollment 
figures for chlldi-en agod 3 through 5. The other sources were used to 
fill In data gaps or deficiencies wherever possible. 

The Preprlmary Enrollment data are derived from a household survey con«- 
ducted by the Bureau of i.ae Census as part of their October Current 
Population Survey . The survey covers a sample of 50,000 households dis- 
tributed over 449 acres , comprising 863 counties and Independent cities 
with coverage In all 50 states and the District of Columbia. The estl*- 
mating procedure Inflates the weighted sample so as to obtain U. S. totals. 
Since the figures are derived from sample data, they may differ from 
figures that might have been obtained from a complete census. In parti- 
cular, sampling variation may be relatively large where the numbers shown 
are small. 



Ihe major data sources are the following: 

USDHEVr, Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Statistics of Public Schools, Fall 1971 , U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

USDHEW, Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Statistics of Local Public School Systems, Fall 1971 , U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Westinghouse Learning Corporation and Westat Research, Inc., Day Care 
Survey - 1970 : Prepared for Evaluation Division, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Washington, D.C, April, 1971. 

2/ 

— ' USDHEW, Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Preprlmary Enrollment , October 1964-1971 , U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 
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As mentioned earlier^ the Preprlmary Enrollment data has Its short- 
comings. Its reliability may be questioned. A census survey of all 
public school districts in the Fall of 1970 by the Office of Educationi-^ 
reported total preprlmary enrollment to be 2,557,000; whereas, Preprlmary 
Enrollment indicated 2,830,000 children of ages through 5 were enrolled 
in October of 1970 in public preprlmary educational programs. The dif- 
ference of 273,000 is actually an understatement of the divergence 
between the two survey figures if one considers the fact that the 2,557,000 
figure also includes 6 year old cnrollees. Another U.S. Office of Education 
survey^^ sheds some light as to which segment of the preprlmary enrollment 
might be most widely misrepresented. For the Fall of 1969, the ELSE6IS 
survey reported total preprlmary enrollment to be 2,534,000, with 
2,481,000 enrolled in kindergarten and 53,000 enrolled in prekindergarten 
(nursery) school. The Preprlmary Enrollment figures. for October of 1969 
are 2,523,000 for kindergarten, 242,000 for prekindergarten, for a total 



y USDHEW, Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Statistics of Public Schools. Fall 1970 , U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. The reliability uf these data may also be questioned. 
The U.S. Office of Education, as part of their yearly survey of public 
elementary and secondary day schools, encourages each state to obtain 
the data for the yearly reports by conducting a fall survey of local 
school districts and by using an adaptation of the Federal form and 
accompanying Instructions. For various reasons, not all state education 
agencies adhere to the uniform procedure. Some states collect the data 
in regular end-of-year annual reports. A few submit estimates* 

USDHEW, Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Statistics of Local Public School Systems, Fall 1969. Pupils and Staff , 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. This survey is part 
of the Elementary-Secondary General Information Survey (ELSEGIS). The 
sample includes 1,621 local public school systems. 
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of 2,765,000.- These figures indicate a difference of nearly 200,000 for 
prekindergarten* This is a very sizeable difference if one considers the 
magnitude of prekindergarten enrollment. NPA contacted all three sources 
to determine the reasons for the discrepancies, but received no definite 
answer* 

Several explanations are plausible. The Preprimarv Enrollment data 
are obtained from a sample of households. The survey relies on the head 
of the household to interpret whether his/her children are enrolled in pre- 
primary programs, whether th^ are enrolled in public, or non-public schools, 
whether they attend part-day or full-day, etc. A preprimary program was 
defined for the head of households to be a set of organized educational 
experiences intended for children attending prekindergarten and kindergarten 
classes. Since the terms "prekindergarten" and "kindergarten" are used 
very generically by the populace, some children enrolled in day car a 
centers may be listed as being enrolled in nurseries and kindergartens. 

The Preprimary Enrollment survey collects data on both part-day and 
full-day attendance. The previous figures given have been the summation 
of part-day and full-day enrollees. Although the other two surveys have 
tried to collect data on part-day attendance, not all states have furnished 
them with this information. Consequently, their enrollment figures might 
be underestimated. 

The Preprimarv Enrollment survey defines "public school" as any 
educational institution operated by publicly elected or appointed school 
officials and supported by public funds. This definition does allow 
the inclusion of educational programs funded by public funds but not 
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necessarily under the domain of the public schools. The other surveys 
restricted their scope to Include only the public schools, since the 
public school districts were the reporting units* 

Unfortunately, the children enrolled In Head Start programs are counted 
In an Imprecise manner under *'preklndergarten" and "kindergarten" In all of 
the surveys* The bulk of Head Start enrollment would appear In the 
Preprlmary Enrollmer ^ figures but not necessarily In the other surveys, 
due to the fact that not all of the Head Start Programs are 
under the auspices of the public schools* This factor might explain 
the large difference In nursery enrollments of nearly 200,000 between the 
two sources, since the bulk of Head Start enrollment Is at the preklnder- 
garten level* 

The number of children enrolled In formal educational programs 
below the preprlmary level Is growing* Mary educators have stressed the 
necessity of reaching children, particularly the disadvantaged. In the 
early years, when their developaient Is most crucial* Therefore, Improved 
and more accurate enrollment and related data are. essential to meet the 
needs of educational researchers and administrators* This will require 
the collection of more valid and reliable data from many sources In an 
Integrated manner, so that representative data on preprlmary enrollment 
are available for program planning and decision-making at the national, 
Btatw and local level* The coordinated data-gathering system should not 
be 11ml f^d to nursery schools and kindergartens, but should also collect 
Information on a formal basis on family day homes, day care centers, and 
other child care arrangements as well* 
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Public Prepriaary Enrollment: 1964-1971 

Table 9 provides the nunber of children served by public preprlmary 
educational programs In the United States, broken down by preklndergarten 
and kindergarten, for the years 1964 through 1971* Vhlle the population 
of children aged 3 through 5 declined dramatically during this time span, 
the number of enrollees In preprlmary educational programs from this age 
group grew on a yearly basis, about 21 percent from 1964 to 1971* Public 
preprlmary enrollment as a percentage of the total number of children 
aged 3 through 5 Increased from 19 to 27 percent. During this time, 
public kindergarten enrollmeut grew 12 percent, vhlle preklndergarten 
enrollment, with a small ba. increased 246 percent. The dramatic differ* 
ence in growth between preklndergarten and kindergarten enrollment is 
probably due to the existence of well-established public kindergarten 
programs in most of the United States, while public interest in preklnder- 
garten programs is a fairly recent development* The Head Start Program, 
which got underway in 1965, helped to boost preklndergarten enrollment. 

Table 10 illustrates some selected characteristics of the 3 to 5 year 
old children being served by public preprlmary educational programs during 
October, 1970* As a percentage of their respective populations, the 
Blacks utilize public nursery scliools much more than do the Whites: 77 
percent of the Black 3 to 5 year old population were enrolled, as compared 
to 2*2 percent of the White population* However, the Whites make slightly 
greater use of puMlc kindergartens: 23*1 percent of the White 3 to 5 year 
old population were enrolled, as compared to 21*4 percent of the Black popu* 
lation* 

« 
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TABLE 10 

PUBLIC PREPRIMARY ENROLLMENT OF CHILDREN 3 TO 5 
YEARS OLD, BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS: 
UNITED STATES, OCTOBER 1970 

(In Thousands) 



Characteristics Pre-Kindergarten Kindergarten 



Age and Race 

Total 3-5 year olds 332 2,498 

White 192 2,100 

Black 129 359 

Other races 11 39 

3 year olds 110 12 
White 69 5 
Black 40 7 
Other races 1 

4 year olds 176 318 
White 102 246 
Black 70 68 
Other races 4 4 

5 year olds 45 2,168 
White 27 1,848 
Black ^ 18 284 
Other races *" - — 36 

Family Income 

Under $3,000 46 ' 144 

$3,000 - $4,999 70 268 

$5,000 - $7,499 58 484 

$7,500 - $9,999 58 564 

$10,000 and over 83 846 

Income not reported 17 192 



Residence 

Metropolitan, central 137 735 

Metropolitan, other 116 . 1,008 

Non metropolitan 81 755 



Source: USDHKW, Office of Education, National Center for Educational 
Statistics, Prcprimary Enrollment, October, 1970 , U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 
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Nearly all envolled 3 year olds attended preklndergarten programs, 
while nearly all enrolled 5 year olds attended kindergarten. A greater 
percent of the Black 3 and A year olds than of White 3 and 4 year olds 
were enrolled. Among 5 year olds, White children were enrolled at a 
significantly higher rate than Black children. 

The higher the family income level, the greater the probability 
that 3 to 5 year old children were enrolled in public preprimary pro- 
grams, particularly kindergarten. For nearly every income level, the 
enrollment rate of Black children was higher than that of White children. 
Although enrollment increased as a percentage of population with rising 
income, with each increment in income level the number of White children 
was greater and the number of Black children was smaller. This can be 
explained by the fact that the population distributions of White and Black 
children by family income exhibited divergent patterns. Nearly two-thirds 
of all enrolled White children were in families with incomes of $7,500 and 
above. In contrast, nearly Lwo-thJLrds of all enrolled Black 3 to 5 year 

i! 

olds were in families with incomes below $7,500. 

Public Preprlffarv Enrollment Projections; 1972-1980 

Table 11 provides NPA's public preprimary enrollment projections for 
the years 1972 through 1980, broken down by prekindergarten and kindergar- 
ten. A conservative (C) and an optimistic (0) set of projections are given. 
In 1970, the proportion of children aged 3 through 5 enrolled In public 
preprimary programs was 26 percent. NPA projects that this proportion 
will increase by 1980 to 29 percent for the conservative model and to 38 
percent for the optimistic one. 

USDHEW, Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Preprimary Enrollment, October 1970 , U. S. Government Printing Office, 
. VJashington, D.C., p. 13. ^ 
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Since about '88 percent of public preprlnary enrollment has been 
kindergarten enrollment, the Increase In public preprlnary enrollment 
from 1970 to 1980 Is mainly attributable to the Increase In public kinder- 
garten enrollment — from 2,498,000 to between 2,947,000 and 3,944,000. 
Ihe conservative percentage Increase would be 18 percent and the optimis- 
tic one would be 58 percent. The substantial increase Is based upon the 
assumption that most states are moving In the direction of compulsory 
kindergarten for five year olds. Five year olds In public kindergarten 
ainounted to 57 percent of total 5 year old population. In 1970. NFA pro- 
jects five year olds will account for 67 percent of total 5 year old 
population In 1980 for the conservative model. NFA assumes that by 1980 
public kindergarten enrollment will be 90 percent of all five year olds 
(or 3,526,000) for the optimistic model. Since sufficient funds, facilities 
and teaching staff will have to be marshalled, MPA expects no dramatic 
Increase, for either the conservative or the optimistic model, in public 
kindergarten enrollment till after 1976. Only a 1.7 percent annual 
growth increase is expected for both the conservative and the optimistic 
projections from 1972 to 1975, with 1.7 percent annual growth throughout 
for the conservative, and 7.8 percent annual growth thereafter for the 
optimistic projection. 

Fubllc prekindergarten enrollment was 332,000 in 1970. In 1980, it 
is expected to be 456,000 under conservative assumptions and 579,000 
under optimistic assumptions. For the conservative model, NFA assumed 
that public nursery schools grow at the annual rate of 2 percent till 
1976 and 7 percent thereafter. For the optimistic model, the annual 
growth rate was assumed to be 9 percent throughout the time span. 
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Although public preklndergarten experienced a 246 percent Increase 
from 1964 to 1974 ^ under the conservative assumption the percent Increase 
from 1972 to 1980 would be 42 percent and under the optimistic assumption 
the percent Increase would be 72 percent. Preklndergarten started from 
a very small base. The same kind of growth rate cannot be expected with a 
considerable larger base. The budgetary ^ as well as staff and facility ^ 
constraints will be considerable In the years to come. Public preklnder- 
garten will have to compete for resources with public klndergarteni the 
latter requiring a sizeable educational program to which most of the states 
are already committed. 

Public Preprlmary Teaching Staff Projections: 1974-1980 

The projection of the number of teachers required for any early child- 
hood program to 1980 Is hazardous with existing data. For lack of empirical 
data I NPA's methodology for projecting the required number of teachers la 
to apply the latest teacher/pupil ratio pertaining to the particular pro- 
gram to the enrollment projections. The teacher/pupil ratio Is kept con- 
stant throughout the time span. NPA realizes that the use of teacher/pupil 
ratios Is subject to several weaknesses* 

Onei In most cases » the data on teacher/pupil ratios does not clearly 
distinguish between a teacher/pupil ratio and a staff /pupil ratio. Besides 
the teachers 9 the staff /pupil ratio would Include paraprofesslonal aides 
and other auxiliaries as a part of the ratio. Using a ratio that contains 
paraprofesslonal aides and other auxiliaries as a teacher/pupil ratio 
would result in the overestlmation of of the demand for teachers. TwO| 
Instead of using full-time equivalents for teachers and pupils » the ratios 
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normally Include both full- and part-time teachers and pupils. By the 
utilisation of such ratios, the need for teachers Is either overestimated 
or underestimated by some indeterminate amount. And three, It Is question- 
able vhether or not the teacher/pupil ratios will remain constant over 
time. No historical data on early childhood programs is available that 
would allow the discernment of trends for teacher/pupil ratios. The size 
of classroom groups and adult-child ratios in the Federal Interagency Day 
Care Requirements (1968) reported in Keyserllng's "Windows on.Day Care," 
1/ 



are: 



"Three to Four year-olds: no more than 15 in a group with 
an adult and sufficient assistants, supplemented by volun- 
teers, so th..t the total ratio of children to adults (on a 
full-time equivalent basis) is normally not greater than 
5 to 1; 

"Vour to Six year olds: no more than .20 in a group with 
an adult and sufficient assistants, supplemented by 
volunteers, so that the total ratio of children to 
adults is normally not greater than 7 to 1. 

In the Proposed 1972 Day Care Requirements (draft form) , ratios are required 

for centers varied according to the number of children per "caregiver." 

The requirements set such ratios as "one caregiver par 3 Infants (0-10 

2/ 

isonths); per 4 toddlers (19-35 months), etc.- 

Chapmnn and Lazar in their study of Day Care research trends state, 
"a review of the research in preschool and school age programs indicate 
that class size is significantly related to student achievement In per- 
forn^ance, and that the relationship is increasingly negative as the class 
size incrcnsc.0." They also recognise that the available research "does 



y Mary 1). Keyr.crlinn, y^i^^or^^* ^ ^^^^!;^^.5 ^f.^'^^ 

of. the Katlonal Council of Jewish V.'ov.en, Kcw York. 19/2, p. 60 

•ropo.cd 1972 nay Care Intcrngcucy Uequivemonts (draft) , Office of Child 
)..velop'.nont, I)c.pnnt::ont of Health, Kducatlon and WeUcro, 1972. 
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not yet tell us which Is the most desirable ratio of staff to child but 
every indication is thatf the younger the child » the smaller the ratio 
should be«*^^ The study also mentions how staff ratios are reported in 
gross ways and frequently do not indicate the number of adults actually 
working with the children* In a Head Start study ^ a random sample of pro- 
grams and the children served showed that the ratios were 1:15 in approxi- 

2/ 

mately 50% of the centers and 1:20 in another 35Z of the centers**-* This 
Westinghouse survey states that the estimates of average staff to child 
ratios nationwide are meaningless, partly because of the wide differences 
in individual center ratios and staffing patterns and partly because of the 
large number of part-time personnel* The MEEPS studyJL^ found very little 
experimental data in the literature linking specific developmental or 
educational outcomes with particular ratios of adults to children* They 
found no evidence about how these ratios should vary, if at all, with the 
level of education and professional training of the teachers or other 
adults in the classroom* Thus, no consensus has been reached on the 
matter of an optimal teacher/pupil ratio by early, childhood experts* 



— Chapman, J*E*, and Lazar, J*B*, A Review of the Present Status and 
Future Needs in Pay Care Research t prepared for the Interagency Panel 
on Early Childhood Research and Development, November 1971, pp* 46-47* 

2/ 

— ' Westinghouse Learning Corporation and Ohio University, The Impact of 
Evaluation of Head Start , An Evaluation of the Effects of Head Start 
on Children's Cognitive and Affective Development: Volume I, Text 
and Appendices A, June, 1969* 

3/ 

Richard R, Rowe, Child Care in Massachusetts , Massachusetts Early 
Education Project, Prepared for the Massachusetts Advisory Council 
on Education, Harvard University, February 1972, p* 5-55* 
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Table 13 projects the number of teachers required for public pre- 
primary educational programs In the United States for the years 197A 
through 1980 and broken down by preklndergarten and kindergarten. The 
NPA-projected number of teachers Is based on Tables 11 and 12. For these 
projections, the classroom teacher/pupil ratio for both preklndergarten and 
kindergarten Is assumed to remain constant till 1980. The teacher/pupil ratio 
for preklndergarten is assumed to be 1/22, the ratio for kindergarten is 
assumed to be 1/44. These ratios are derived from the NCES report .^^ 

According to the conservative enrollment projections, the projected 
number of public preklndergarten teachers needed in 1974 is 15,000. This number 
would increase to 21,000 in 1980. However, according to the optimistic enroll- 
ment projections, the projected number of public preklndergarten teachers 
would be 18,000 in 1974 and 26,000 In 1980. 

A far greater number of teachers will be needed .in public kinder- 
garten programs. Using the conservative enrollment projections, the pro- 
jected number for 1974 is 61,000 and for 1980, 67,000. Using the opti- 
mistic enrollment projections, the projected number of kindergarten 
teachers will be the same for 1974 - 61,000. However, this number will 
Increase to 90,000 by 1980. 

Demand for CPA's In Public Preprimary Educational Programs: 1974-1980 
The utilization of CDA's in tbr public nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens faces the limitation that most state educational agencies require 

USDHEW, Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Statistics of Local Public School Systems. Fall 1969. Pupils and Staff . 
U. S, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1971, pp. 9-12. 
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TABLE 12 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN SERVED AND NUMBER 
OF STAFF IN PREPRIMARY PROGRAMS 
OF LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS: 1968-1969 



Year Pre-Klndergarten Kindergarten 

STAFF 1968 1,516 55,509 

1969 2,456 56,734 

1970 3,125 62,572 

PUPILS 1968 37,107 2,469,694 

1969 53,104 2,480,580 



PUPIL/STAFF 1968 1:24 1:44 

RATIO 

1969 1:22 1:44 



Source: USDHEW, Office of Education, National Center for Educational 
Statistics, Statistics of Local Public School Systems. Fall 
1969. Pupils and Staff . U.S. Government. Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C, 1971, pp. 9-12. 
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teacher certificates (at the minimumt the bachelor degree) for teaching 
in public institutions* Only Idaho does not presently require kindergarten 
teachers to hold certificates if the kindergarten is operated as part of 
the public school system* Nineteen states require teachers in publicly 
supported nursery schools to have certificates ^^^^ 

Table 14 indicates the potential demand for CDA*s in public preprlmary 
programs from 1974 to 1980 for those states that do not presently require 
certification for their prekindergarten teachers* This potential demand 
would be reduced if the states presently not requiring certification moved 
in the direction of certification* The ratio of the child population of 
those states to the child population of the United States was applied to 
the demand for teachers in the United States to obtain the need for 
teachers in the states that do not presently require certification for 
preprlmary teachers* 

The potential demand for CDA*s could come from increases in the 

teaching staff or from the replacement of normal turnover* A turnover 

2/ 

rate of 8 percent was assumed*-* The CDA's, however » would have to com- 
pete with elementary teachers for any openings* 



Stinnett) T.M*, and G*E* Pershing^ Manual on Certification Requirements 
for School Personnel in the United States ^ Washington^ D*C*: National 
Education Association^ No* 381-1180» 1977* 

The nineteen states requiring certification are: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin* 

2/ 

~ National Education Association, NEA Research Division, Teacher Supply 
and Demand in Public Schools, 1970 t Washington, D*C*, 1970* 
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The possible demand for CDA's in public prekindergarten programs 
ranges from a low of 1,000 in 1974 to a high of 1,900 in 1980 if the 
conservative enrollment projections are used. If the optimistic projec- 
tions are employed, t^he low is 1,700 in 1974 and the high is 2,300 in 
1980. The average marginal yearly demand for CDA's would be 1,400 
under the conservative assumptions and 1,900 under the optimistic 
assumption. By the end of 1980, the potential number of CDA's in 
public prekindergarten programs is 8,200 under the conservative assump- 
tions and 10,900 under the optimistic assumptions. 
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POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATES IN OTHER CHILD CARE 

Sections B and C analyzed the demand, for CDA's In Head Start 
programs and public school systems. In this section of the report, NPA 
will examine the potential demand for CDA^s In ''other child care programs''* 
To the exclusion of Head Start programs and public preprlmary educational 
programs, '^other child care programs" are defined to Include: private 
nurseries, private kindergartens, day care centers, and family day care 
homes • 

Although the definition of "other child care" Is clear, the statis- 
tical data representlng"other child care" are not# This section of the 
report suffers from data deficiencies and redundancies. The data do 
not clearly and precisely differentiate among private preprlmary educa-* 
tlonal programs, day care centers, and family day care homes, or even 
among Head Start programs and public preprlmary educational programs. 
Consequently, significant double counting occurs In the data. NPA was 
unable to find any trend line data on day care center and family day 

care home enrollments.*^^ The Social and Rehabilitation Service maintains 
2/ 

historical data** on the grantees and/or licensing agency estimates of the 



NPA i '^amlned many research reports containing data on child care 
arrant^iiments, none of which provide trend line data. Some major sources 
examined are the following: 

s) Child Care Arrangementg of Working Mothers In the United States , 
Love and Splndler, 1965. This study Independently sampled the 
nonlnstltutlonal, civilian population of the U.S., utlli;slng the 
services of the Current Population Survey of 1965. Approximately 
35,000 occupied households were sampled, being selected from 
375 areas of 701 counties and cities* 
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capacities of licensed or approved day care centers and family day care 
homes to care for children and use these as surrogates for actual enroll- 
ment, and as the basis for enrollment projections. NPA could not 
find meaningful data to use for its projections. Therefore, the SRS 
reported aggregates on annual capacity to care for children were used by 
NPA as the basis for the enrollment projections. The data deficiencies and 
redundancies will be presented in detail when the individual programs of 
"other child ca^e'* c»re diprussed. 

Conservatively, enrollment in private preprimary educational pro- 
grams is expected to grow 23 percent from 1970 to 1980, or from 1,274,000 
to 1,571,000. Private prekindergarten enrollment will expand from 
762,000 to 974,000 and private kindergarten enrollment will increase from 
512,000 to 597,000. To meet the 23 percent growth in enrollment, the 



b) Day Care Survey-1970 , Westinghouse Learning Corporation and Westat 
Research, Inc., 1971. The Westat study sampled U.S. families with 
annual income below $8000 during 1970. The sample consisted of 
1812 households, with children under 9 and working and non-working 
mothers. Operation of day care centers, family day care homes and 
superlntcndants of school districts were also sampled. 

c) Child Cars Data Extract (Vermont-FAP Study), Mathematica, Inc.^ 
1971. The population sampled wai all households in Vermont. The 
sample drawn consisted of 12,781 households with low income families 
(FAP eligiblcs) and children under 12. 

d) Analysts of a Survey of Current Child Care Practices. Parenta l 
N fieds and Attitudes in Massachusett s, Massachusetts Early Education 
Vroject, 1971. The population sampled was all Massachusetts 
families with children 0-6, working and nonworklng mothers. 
Sample consisted of 500 families. 

®) Types of Day Care and Parents' Pre ferences, Final Report-Part VII, 
Day Care Policy Studies Group, Institute for Interdisciplinary Studies 
Minneapolis, December 1971. This study analyzes survey data (utiliz- 
ing existing sources) oa pareiits' preferences for the various types 
of day care that exist as well as for individual day care services. 
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teaching staff of private preprlmary educational programs will have to 
grow about 18 percent » or from 49 » 000 to 58 » 000* If the private pre- 
prlmary educational programs move In the direction of CDA*s» they could 
ibsorb an average of 8^000 CDA^s a year from 1974 to 1980 to meet the 
Increase In new teaching stafl^ the replacement of normal turnover^ and the 
retraining of "underquallfled" existing staff* 

Under conservative assumptions » enrollment In licensed day care 
centers Is expected to grow 50 percent from 1970 to 1980» or from 627^000 
to 939 > 000* This growth Is attributable to the expected demand for child 
care services due to the Increase In working mothers with young children 
and the expected improvement in the licensing procedures of day care 
centers and family day care homes by the state welfare agencies* A 15 

percent growth In the teaching staff will be needed to meet the rising 

« 

enrollments* If strong pressure could be exerted on the day care centers 
to ronvlnce them to utilize CDA's and 1£ the day care centers had the 



f) Dual Careers > a longitudinal study of labor ma."*ket experience of 
women conducted by Ohio State University^ Center for Human Resources 
Research* It was conducted for the U*S* Department of Labor and 
publlshod as Manpower Research Monograph No* 21» 1970* The study 
Included in its survey questions which asked ^oj. the type of child 
care arrangements that would be used by ^romen years of age In 

the labor force with at least one child^ by family size^ poverty 
status^ and color* This study also tried to assess the price/ 
Income elasticity for child care* Data is available on the daily 
cost of child care used by employed respondents > by number of chile- 
ren under six living at homei and by color* 

2/ 

- USDHEV7> Social and Rehabilitation Service^ Program Statistics and Data 
Systems, NCSS> C h i ldren Served by Public JJ elfare Agencies and Vqluntar y 
Child We i faro ARuncles and Ins tl tut: ions > U*S* Government Printing Office, 
Washington, l)7c* T^^arch 1 1971* 
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means to meet, the CDA salary requirements, the day care centers could 
potentially use an average of 5,000 CDA's a year f rem 1974 to 1980. 

Conservatively, family day care homes will also show a substantial 
increase from 1970 to 1980. The growth will be 71 percent, or from 147,000 
to 252,000. Twelve thousand more family day care home operators will be 
needed to meet this growth. CCD is not planning to have CDA's used in 
family day care homes as a priority goal. Although the family day care 
homes would be least likely to use CDA's, they could absorb an average 
of 16,000 CDA's a year to meet the expansion of staff, replacement of 
normal turnover, and upgrading of existing staff, if such an improvemeut 
in staffing were decided upon. 

Other Child Care Data 

Data on enrollments in private preprimary educational programs were 
obtained from the yearly series, Preprimary Enrollment, October 1964- 
October 1971 .—^ Preprimary Enrollment data are the only source for trend 
line data on private preprimary enrollment figures broken down by pre- 
kindergarten and kiadergarten for children aged 3. through 5. The same 
source provided historical enrollment data in public preprimary educa- 
tional programs. 

The Preprimary Enrollment data are derived from a household survey 
conducted by the 'iureau of the Census as part of their October Current 
Population Survey. The survey covers a sam.Ae of ! 0,000 households 
distributed over 449 areas, comprising 863 counties and independent cities 



USDHEW, Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Prcprlniary Enrollment, October 1964-October 19 71, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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* * « 

with coverage 'in all 50 states and the District of Columbia, The esti- 
mating procedure inflates the weighted sample so as to obtain U.S. totals. 
Since the figures are derived from sample data, they may d^^fer from 
figures that might have been obtained from a complete census. In parti- 
cular, sampling variation may be relatively large where the numbers shown 
are small. 

The Preprimary Enrollment data have several shortcomings. First, 
not all private nursery school and kindergarten enrollment is included in 
the data; only the enrollment in private preprimairy educational programs 
is represented in the private portion of Preprimary Enrollment data. The data 
are obtained from a sample of households. The survey relies on the head of the 
household to interpret whether his/her children are enrolled in preprimary 
programs, whether these programs are public or private, etc. A preprimary 
program was define^t for the head of the households to* be a set of 
organized educational experiences intended for children attending pre- 
kindergarten and kindergarten classes. By this operational definition of 
preprimary program, the enrollment in private nurseries and kindergartens 
not having an educational component would not have been included in the 
count of enrollment in private preprimary programs. How many private 
nurseries or kindergartens have no educational program, or at least are 
acknowledged by the head of households to have none, is impossible to 
state. Also, since the terms "prekindcrgarten" and "kindergarten" are 
used very generally by the populace, some children enrolled in day care 
centers may be listed as being enrolled in nurseries and kindergartens. 
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Second) the Preprlinary Enrollment survey defines ^^publlc school" as 
any educational Institution operated by publicly elected or appointed 
school officials and supported by public funds. This definition does 
allow the counting of a private preprlmary educational program operating 
vich some public funds under public preprlmary programs. Consequent ly, 
the quality of the Preprlmary Enrollment data depends to a large extent 
on the Interpretation of Instructions and definitions by the head of 
household. The questionnaire forms and the Instructions used In the 
Preprlmary Enrollment survey are contained In Appendix h. 

Improved and more accurate preprlmary enrollment date are essential 
to meet the needs of educational researchers and administrators. This 
will require the collection of more valid and reliable data from many 
sources In an Integrated manner^ so that representative data on preprlmary 
enrollment are available for program planning and decision-making at 
national^ state^ and local levels. The coordinated data gathering system 
should not be limited to nursery schools and kindergartens > but should 
also collect information on a formal basis on fanlly day care homes » day, 
care centers^ and other child care arrangements as well. Presently! the 
Preprlmary EnrolLnent study is the only systematic source for enrollment 
Information on private preprlmary programs. NPA has learned that the 
Preprlm^iry Enrollment survey will not be conducted after October 1973. 
This will leave a large gapi In that no systematic data collection system 
will be In operation on either the actual enrollment of children or upon 
actual staffing. HEW should take the necessary action to remedy this 
deficiency. 
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NFA found very little reliable data on day care centers (facilities 
providing child care for groups of seven or more children) and family day 
care homes (homes In which no more than six children are cared for, for 
compensation). In factt no trend line enrollment data were evident. 
The Social and Rehabilitation Service, however, does collect on a yearly 
basis data on the number and capacities of licensed or approved day care 
centers and family day care homes Since NPA was unable to find any 
trend line data on day care center and family day care home enrollments, 
the SRS historical data on the capacities of licensed or approved day 
care centers and family day care homes were used as surrogates for enroll- 
ment and were made the basis for enrollment projections. 

The use of SRS data has many shortcomings. First, the daLL Includes 

only licensed or approved day care cefiters and family day care homes. In 

addition. It Is estimated that a considerable portion of children are 

served by unlicensed facilities.* Westat Research estimates that less than 

2 percent of family day care homes are licensed, as compared to 90 percent 

of day care centers . ^^Famlly day care homes are generally unlicensed and 

unsupervised by any governmental or social agency. Hundreds of thousands 

of children. Including those whose fees are paid by government funds, 

2/ 

are cared for In these homes, about which very little is known. No 
study has assessed with any reliability the extent of unlicensed child 
care. Such a study should be undertaken. 



— USDHEW, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Program Statistics and Data 
Systems, NCSS, Child ren Sorved by Public Welfar e Ag enclGS and Voluntary 
Child WGlfa re Agenc ies and Ins titut io ns > U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., March 1965-Mcirch 1971. 

2/ 

— ' Westat Research, Inc., Day Caro Surve y 71970, Prepared for: Evaluation 
Division, Office of Economic Opportunity,' Washington, D.C*, 1971, 
p. vii. 
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Second t capacity figures do not necessarily correspond to enrollment 
figures. NPA found in its survey of licensed child care facilities in 
the state of Texas that the stated capacity was nearly always larger than 
actual enrollment. If SRS capacity data are equated with enrollment > it 
is estimated that 627,000 children were served on a full- and part-time 
basis by licensed day care centers in 1970. For the same year, Westat 
estimated that 575,000 children received full-day care in day care centers. 
It is impossible to Judge how comparable the two sets of figures are. 

Third, if NPA^s Texas experience is any indication, the SRS data 
include private (although many receive public funds) nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, and Head Start programs. Therefore, the SRS data would overlap 
with the other data used in the supply /demand analysis. 

And fourth, the accuracy of the SRS data could be questioned. SRS 
receives their data from the state welfare agencies, which are responsible 
for licensing day care centers or family day care homes. After examining 
the most recent list of licensed child care facilities in Texas, NPA 
found a significant number of facilities which had ceased operation at 
least three years prior to compilation of the list. The Texas State 
Welfare Agency is supposed to reexamine each licensed facility every 
four months. 

Private Preprimary Enrollment: 1964-1971 

Table 15 provides the number of children served by private preprimary 
educational programs in the United States, broken down by prekindergarten 



Westat, Ibid ., p. vii. 
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♦ * 

and kindergarten for the years 1964 through 1971. While the population 
of children aged 3 throuth 5 declined dramatically during this time spany 
the number of enrollees in private educational programs for this age 
group grew annually 6.5 percent, or about 55 percent from 1964 to 1971 • 
During this time, private prekindergarten expanded 97 percent at an annual 
rate of 10«2 percent, while kindergarten grew only about 20 percent at an 
annual rate of 2.7 percent. Private prekindergarten increased from 
380,000 to 747,000, while private kindergarten went from 462,000 to 
556,000« Private kindergarten, for those years, has been about 5 percent 
of the total number of children in the U«S« aged 3 through 5. 

Private Preprlmary Enrollment Projections: 1972-1980 

Table 16 provides NPA^s private preprlmary enrollment projections 
for the years 1972 through 1980, broken down by prekindergarten and 
kindergarten* A conservative (C) and an optimistic (0) set of projections 
are given « In 1970, the proportion of children aged 3 through 5 enrolled 
in private preprlmary programs was about 12 percent « NPA projects that 
this proportion will increase slightly by 1980, to 13 percent for the* 
conservative model and 16 percent for the optimistic one. No difference 
is assumed between the conservative and the optimistic projections until 
1976 # The optimistic assumption is based on the consideration that sub- 
stantially more public support will be forthcoming to child care after 

1976. 

Private preklndercarten enrollment is expected to increase 27 per- 
cent from 1972 to 1980, or from 769,000 to 974,000 under the conservative 
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assumption. The conservative model assumes a 3 percent annual growth 
rate for the time period. The expansion is based on the prediction of 
Increased demand for child care^ generated in part by the increase in 
working mothers* Optimistically, private prekindergarten enrollment 
would grow from 769»000 in 1972 to 1,178»000 in 1980, exhibiting a growth 
rate of 53 percent. These projections assume an annual growth rate of 
7 percent after 1975. Whereas prekindergarten enrollment has been grow- 
ing at an annual rate of 10,2 percent » the expansion stairs from a very 
small base. NPA feels that this rate will not be experienced in the 70^8. 
Private kindergarten is expected to increase only 16 percent from 1972 
to 1980 or from 514»000 to 597»000 under the conservative assumption 
and 39 percent or from 514 » 000 to 716,000 under the optimistic assumption. 
Whereas private kindergarten enrollment has been about 5 percent of 
population of children aged 3 to 5 and is assumed to continue at this rate 
for the conservative model, for the optimistic model the rate is assumed 
to be 6 percent. 

Private Preprlmar^ TeachlnR Staff Projections: 1974-1980 

4 k * * 

Table 17 projects the number of teachers required for public pre- 
primary educatloni^ prograius in the United States for the years 1974 
through 1980 and broken d-^wn by prekindergarten and kindergarten. For 
these project ions I the teacher/pupil ratio for both prekindergarten and 
kindergarten Is assumed to remain constant till 1980. The teacher/pupil 
ratio for prekindergarten is assumed to be 1/22} the ratio for kinder- 
garten Is assumed to be 1/44. Since no teacher/pupil ratios were found 
for private preprltnary programs > the ones used for public preprimary pro- 
grams were applied in the absence of accurate data. 

ERIC 
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TABLE 17 

PROJECTED NUMBER OF REQUIRED PRIVATE 
PREPRIMARY TEACHERS: U. S. 197A-1980 
(In Thousands) 



Preklndergarten Kindergarten 



1974 


C 


37 


12 




0 


37 


12 


1975 


C 


38 


12 




0 


38 


12 


1976 


c 


39 


13 




0 


41 


15 


1977 


c 


41 


13 




0 


44 


15 


1978 


c 


42 


13 




0 


47 


16 


1979 


c 


43 


' 13 




0 


50 


16 


1980 


c 


44 


14 




0 


54 


16 



Source: NPA projections. 



Note: ^^C^^ stands for conservative projections , and ^^0^^ stands 

for optimistic projections. For the preklndergarten programs, 
a teacher pupil ratio of 1/AA was used; for the kindergarten 
programs, a ratio of 1/22 was used. Since no private pre- 
primary ratios were available, public teacher/pupil ratios 
were used, see Table 12 . 
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4 

According t6 the conservative enrollment projections, the projected 
number of preklndergarten teachers needed In 1974 Is 37,000« This num- 
ber would Increase to 44,000 by 1980* However, according to the optimistic 
enrollment projections, the projected number of preklndergarten teachers 
is 37,000 in 1974 and 54,000 in 1980. 

The Increase in the number of teachers needed in private kindergarten 
programs will be much smaller. Using the conservative enrollment pro- 
jections, the projected number for 1974 is 12,000 and for 1980, 14, 000 » 
Using the optimistic enrollment projections, the projected number of 
private kindergarten teachers will be the same for 1974 - 12,000. But 
by 1980, this number will increase to 16,000* 

Day Care Center and Family Day Care Home Enrollments: 1965-1980 

Table 18 provides the number of licensed or approved day care centers 
and family day care homes and their respective capacities* Since no 
actual enrollment data were found 'for these types of child care facilities, 
the capacity figures were used as surrogates for enrollment figures. NPA 
realizes the shortcomings of using the capacity figures in lieu of actual 
enrollment figures. Day care center enrollment increased 152 percent from 
1965 to 1971 and day care home enrollment increased 238 percent, !mt from 
a much smaller base. 

Table 19 provides the projected size of licensed or approved day 
care center and family day care home enrollment from 1972 to 1980. The 
conservative projections assume an annual growth rate of 3 percent a year; 
the optimistic projections assume a 3 percent annual growth rate till 
1975, a growth rate of 7 percent thereafter. Although the number of 
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« 



TABLE 19 

PROJECTED LICENSED OR APPROVED DAY CARE CENTER AND FAMILY 
DAY CARE HOME ENROLLMENT: U. S. 1972-1980 
(In Thousands) 



Day Care Centers Day Care Homes 



1972 


C 


741 




198 




0 


741 




198 


1973 


C 


763 




204 




0 


763 




204 


1974 


C 


786 




?10 




0 


786 




210 


1975 


C 


810 




217 




0 


810 




217 








J 




1976 


C 


834 




. 224 




0 


867 




232 


1977 


C 


859 




231 




0 


928 




248 


1978 


C 


885 




238 




0 


993 




265 


1979 


C 


912 




245 




0 


1,063 




284 


1980 


C 


939 




252 




0 


1,137 




304 



Source: NPA projections. Based upon: USDHEW, Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service, Program Statistics and Data Systems, NCSS, 
Chil dren Served by Public Welfare Agencies and Voluntary 

. Child Welfare Aaenclej and Institutions . March, 1965 

March 1970. 

Note: "C" stands for conservative projections and "0" stands for 
optimistic projections. « 
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working mothers that could use child care is increasing, the number of 
3 to 5 year olds is decreasing till 1974| with a small growth thereafter. 
Some increase will accrue to expected improvement in licensing procedures 
by the states* But budgetary constraints will keep expansion at a minimum. 
Unfortunately, the SRS data are not restricted to 3 to 5 year old children, 
and include all age groups. No data are available on unlicensed child 
care • 

Under the conservative assumption, the niimber of children enrolled 
in day care centers is expected to increase from 741,000 to 939,000 and 
the number of children enrolled in day care homes from 198,000 to 252,000. 
Under the optimistic assumption, the number of children enrolled in day 
care centera is expected to grow from 741,000 to 1,137,000 and the number 
of children enrolled in day care homes from 196,000 to 304,000. 

« 

Projected Number of Staff Needed in Day Care Centers and Family Day 
Care Homes: 1974-1980 

Table 20 projects the nuinber of teachers that would be needed in 

licensed or approved day care centers and family day care homes from 1974 

to 1980. A teacher/pupil ratio of 1/40 , derived from Vestat Day Care 

Survey was assumed for the day care centers. A ratio of 1/3.5 was 

assumed for the day care homes, since historically the SRS data show 

that the capacity Is about 3.5 times the number of family day care homes 

and each family day care home usually has only one staff member. 



Wcstat Research, Inc., Day Care Survey ■ 1970 , Prepared for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C., 1971, pp. 30, 62, and 71. 
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TABLE 20 

PROJECTED REQUIREMENT FOR TEACHERS IN LICENSED 
OR APPROVED DAY CARE CENTERS AND FAMILY DAY 
CARE HOMES: U.S. 1974-1980 
(In Thousands) 



Day Care Centers Day Care Homes 



1974 


C 


20 


60 




0 


20 


60 


1975 


C 


20 


62 




0 


20 


62 


1976 


C 


21 


64 




0 


22 


66 


1977 


C 


21 


66 




0 


23 


71 


1978 


c 


22 


68 




0 


25 


. 76 


1979 


c 


23 


70 




0 


27 


81 


1980 


c 


23 


72 




0 


28 


87 



Source: NFA projections* based upon SRS reports and Vestat Day Care Survey 
of 1970. See text. 

Note: "C" stands for conservative projections and "0" stands 
for optimistic projections. A teacher /pupil ratio of 
1/40 was assumed for the day care centers derived from 
Westat Day Care Survey and a ratio of 1/3.5 was assumed 
for the day care homes, derived from SRS data. 
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* 

Under the conservative enrollment projections, the day care center 
teaching staff would expand from 20,000 in 1974 to 23,000 In 1980 and 
the day care home operating staff from 60,000 In 1974 to 72,000 in 1980. 
Optimistically, the day care center teaching staff would grow to 28,000 
by 1980 and the family day care home staff to 87,000 by 1980. 

Potential Demand for CPA's In Other Child Care Programs 

Table 21 Indicates the possible demand for CDA's In private pre- 
prlmary programs in the United States from 1974 to 1980. The table is 
developed upon several assumptions. NPA was unable to find any turnover 
rate for private preprlmary programs In the literature. Consequently, 
the turnover rate was assumed to be 8 percent, which is the rate for public 
elementary schools. Also, no Information was found on the qualifications 
of private preprlmary teachers. For Illustrative purposes, half of the 
teaching staff of private preprlmary programs was assumed to need up- 
grading. Furthermore, NPA assumed that there would be no certification 
restrictions In the states that would require the private preprlmary 

* * * * 

teachers to have the bachelor's degree, as was the case for public pre- 
prlmary teachers* 

The employment of CDA*s In private preprlmary programs will depend 
upon many factors, such as: the demand for CDA's In other early child- 
hood programs; the Inclination of CDA's to work In private preprlmary 
programs; the salary level for teachers In private preprlmary programs; 
the supply of CDA's and other child care workers • How these factors will 
influence the use of CDA's in private preprlmary programs remains yet to 
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TABLE 21 

POSSIBLE DEMAND FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES 
IN PRIVATE PREPRIMARY PROGRAMS; U.S. 197A-1980 
(In Thousands) 







197A 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


Number of Teachers In 
_ Private Preklndersarten 


C 


37 


38 


39 


Al 


A2 


A3 


AA 


0 


37 


38 


Al 


AA 


A7 


50 


5A 


Poaalble Number of CDA's 
in Private Prekinder- 
ftarten at End of Year 


C 


6 


12 


17 


23 


27 


31 


35 


0 


6 


12 


19 


26 


33 


39 


A5 


Possible Marginal CDA 
Demand in Private 
Prekinderearten 


C 


6 


6 


6 


7 


6 


6 


6 


0 


6 


6 


8 


9 


9 


9 


9 


Increase in 
Staff 


C 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


3 


A 


Turnover 
Replacement 


C 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


A 


0 


3 


3 


3 


A 


A 


A 


A 


Staff 
UpKradinK 


C 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Number of Teachere in 
Private Kindergarten 


c 


12 


12 


13 


13 


13 


13 


lA 


0 


12 


12 


15 


15 


16 


16 


16 


Possible Number of CDA's 
in Private Kindergarten 
at End of Year 


C 


2 


A 


7 


8 


9 


9 


10 


0 


2 


A 


9 


10 


12 


12 


12 


' Possible Marginal CDA 
Demand In Private 
KlnderKarten 


C 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1 


2 


0 


2 


2 


5 


2 


3 


1 


1 


Increase In 
Staff 


C 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Turnover 
Replacement 


C 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Staff 
UpRradinK 


c 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 





Source: NPA projections. 

Note: "C" stands for conservative projections, and "0" stands for optimistic 
projections. The turnover rate was assumed to be 8 percent - same as 
for public elementary schools. Half of the teaching staff was assumed 
to need upgrading. See text for rationale. 
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be seen* Hovevar, Table 23 Indicates the potential for use of CDA*s 
In private preprlnuiry programs If an effort Is made to employ them* 
Under conservative assumptions, the average yearly marginal demand 
for CDA*8 In private preklndergarten Is 6,100, ranging from a low of 
6,000 to a high of 7,000« In private kindergarten, the averag^^ yearly 
marginal demand for CDA*8 Is 2,000, ranging from a low of 1,000 to a 
high of 3,000* 

Under optimistic assumptions, the average yearly marginal demand 
fur CDA*8 In private preklndergarten Is 8,000, ranging from a low of 
6,000 to a high of 9,000« In private kindergarten, the average ye/irly 
marginal demand for CUk^B Is 2,300, ranging from a low of 1,000 to a 
high of 5,000* 

By 1980, there would be 35,000 CCA's in private preklndcrten under 
the conservative assumption and 45,000 CDA*8 under t^e optimistic assuo^- 
tlon* In private kindergarten, however, there would be 10,000 CDA*8 
under the conservative assumption and 12,000 under the optimistic assump- 
tion* The CDA*s would cover the Increase in staff, the replacement of 
normal turnover, and the upgrading of half the staff* 

The possible demand for CDA's in day care centers and family day 
care homes is based on different assumptidns* Since no turnover rate 
for day care centers and family day care homes was fwund in the litera*> 
ture, a 15 percent turnover rate was assumed* This is the rate identified 
for Head Start Program* NPA expects that this rate conservatively under- 
states the actual turnover in day care centers and family day care homes* 
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The Uestat Study found that almost 90 percent of the teaching staff In 
day care centers and family day care homes to be not qualified.-^ The 
bulk of the staff consequently would require upgrading and training as 
CDA's. Those who are credentlalled and those who are recruited as CDA's 
would closely resemble in work attributes the classroom personnel 
in Head Start and will have similar tumovei rate. 

The employment of CDA's In day care centers and family day care 
homes will depend upon: the decision of the day care centers and family 
day care homes to employ CDA's; the clout the federal and state govern- 
ments can exert upon the day care centers and family day care homes to 
utilize CDA's; the resources of the centers and homes to hire CDA's; 
the willingness of CDA's to work In day care centers and family day 
care homes; and also the supply of CDA's. Since only 8 percent of the 

day care centers and 11 percent of the family day care homes were sup- 

2/ 

ported by public funds in 1980,-.. . the governmental clout would have 
to take the form of licensing requirements. The fa-ally day care homes 
are usually one person operations. Consequently,. the use of CDA's In 
family day care homes will largely depend upon the wllliugness of CDA's 
to establish their own family day care homes. 

Table 22 Indicates the use of CDA's in day care centers and family 
day care homes. The average yearly marginal demand for CDA's in day 
care centers would be, under conservative assumptions, 5,100, ranging 



— ^ Wcstat Research, Inc., Day Care Survey - 1970 . prepared fori Education 
Division, Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C., 1971, 
pp. 30, 62, and 71. 

2/ ^ 

~ SR^, Ibid ., March 1970. 
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TABLE 22 

POSSIBLE DEMAND FOR CDA'S IN LICENSED OR APPROVED 
DAY CARE CENTERS AND FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES: U.S. 197A-1980 

(In Thousands) 







1 Q7A 


1 Q7S 


1 Q7A 


1 077 


1 Q7ft 


1 Q7Q 


X70\# 


Number of Teachers In 
Day Care Centers 


C 


20 


20 


21 


21 


22 


23 


23 


0 


20 


20 


22 


23 


25 


27 


28 


Possible Number of CDA*s 
in Day Care Centers at 
End of Year 


C 


6 


10 


14 


17 


20 


22 


22 


0 


6 


10 


15 


19 


24 


27 


28 


Possible Marginal CDA 
Demand for Day Care 
Centers 


C 


6 


5 


6 


5 


6 


5 


3 


0 


6 


5 


7 


6 


8 


7 


5 


Increase In 
Staff 


C 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Turnover 
Replacement 


C 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


0 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


Upgrading of 
Staff 


C 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


- 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


- 


Family Day Care Homes 


c 




OA 


OH 


AA 
oo 


Aft 


7n 


79 


n 
u 


ou 




oo 


/I 


7A 
/O 


ox 


ft7 
o/ 


Possible Number of CDA's 
in Family Day Care Homes 
at End of Year 


c 


16 


29 


42 


52 


61 


70 


72 


0 


16 


29 


44 


58 


70 


81 


87 


Possible Marginal CDA 
Demand in Family Day 
Care Homes 


c 


16 


16 


17 


17 


17 


18 


13 


0 


16 


16 


19 


21 


21 


22 


19 


Increase in 
Staff 


c 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


4 


5 


5 


5 


6 


Turnover 
Reolacement 


c 


9 


9 


10 


10 


10 


11 


11 


0 


9 


9 


10 


11 


11 


12 


13 


Upgrading of 
Staff 


c 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 




0 
— 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 





Source: NPA pro j actions » based upon SRS reports and Westat Day Care Survey 
of 1970. See text. 

Note: "C" stands for conservative projections and "0" stands for optimistic 
projections. Only 10 percent of the existing staff was assumed to 
need no extra training. A 15 percent turnover rate was assumed ^ the 
equivalent rate found for Head Start » probably understated. 
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from a low of 3,000 to a high of 6,000. Under optimistic a88UBq>tion8 the 
demand wotild be 6,300, ranging from a low of 5,000 to a high of 8,000. 
In case of the family day care homes, the average yearly marginal demand 
for CDA's would under conservative assumptions be 16,300, ranging from 
a low of 13,000 to a high of 18,000. Under optimist is assuiiq>tlons, the 
demand would be 19,100, ranging from a low of 16,000 to a high of 22,000. 

By 1980, there could possibly be somewhere between 22,000 to 28,000 
CDA's In day care centers and 72,000 to 87,000 CDA's in family day care 
hones* These CDA figures would cover the Increase in staff, the replace** 
ment of turnover t and the upgrading of existing staff. 
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« 



The main thrust of this task was to project to 1980 the potential 
denand for Child Development Associates In early childhood programs which 
serve 3, 4, and 5 year old children. As one of its first tasks, MPA iden- 
tified the specific factors or subsystems which would have an intact upon the 
demand for CDA*s, r.ee Figure 1. Based upon a systems approach, the schema 
illustrates the complexities and the interdependence involved in the deter-, 
mlnatlon of the demand for CDA*s. Besides being a function of the demand 
for and supply of child care (and consequently their subsystems), the 
demand for CDA*s will be affected by: present and future legislative 
actions, states* child care licensing requirements, public support of COA*s, 
alternative staffing patterns of child care programs, certification of 
child care teachers, the salary and career expectations of CDA*s, and the 
potential supply of CDA*8e 

Having delimited the parameters that would have to be Incorporated in 
a CDA demand/supply projection model» NPA searched the literature for exist** 

0 

ing data on the factors affecting the demand for and the supply of CDA^s* 
As the preceding text will attest to» NPA encountered serious data deficien- 
cies » taking the form of incomplete » imprecise » and redundant data* For 
instancet to develop a plausible demand/supply model for child care, NPA 
needed data on the factors or subsystems affecting the demand/supply of 
child care* However » since data are not available for most of factors 
on any trend basis, the impact of these factors could not be measured* 
Consequently, NPA projected enrollment in various child care programs by 
extrapolating past enrollment trends Into the future* Of course, these 
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extrapolations were tempered sharply by professional Judgements as to what 
the future will be like. 

Thus, before a dynamic demand/supply model for CDA's (which would also 
take Into consideration all of the factors affecting the demand for and 
the supply of CDA*s) can be developed that would have any reliability, the 
data deficiencies should be eliminated. The projections presented In 
this report are sufficient for the short term planning and programming 
needs of OCD for the next two or three years. 

Four early childhood programs — namely, public preklndergarten, 
private preklndergarten, private' kindergarten, and day care centers — 
were identified as potential users of CDA*8. The Head Start Program is 
a subset of the four mentioned piograms. Tables 23, 24 , and 25 summarize 
the projected number of enrollees, the needed teaching staff, and the 
potential demand for CDA's in the early childhood programs. Enrollment in 
public preklndergarten, private preklndergarten, private kindergarten, and 
day care centers (Including Head Start) is expected to conservatively 
increase 33 percent from 1970 to 1980, or from 2,233,000 to 2,966,000. A 
21 percent growth in the teaching staff would be needed from 1974 to 1980 
to meet the expanding enrollment. In order to meet the Increased demand 
for teachers, to replace losses due to normal turnover, and to upgrade 
the existing staff, the four early childhood programs could absorb on the 
average 14,600 CDA's a year from 1974 to 1980. 

For each of the programs. Figures 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Illustrate 
graphically the number of teachers conservatively needed from 1974 to 1980 
and the potential number of CDA's that would be part of the teaching staff. 
Tlie rationale underlying these illustrations can be found in the preceding 
text. * 



4 



?ABLE 



PROJECTED NWffiER OF CHILDREN AGED 3 TO 5 ENROLLED 
IN SPECIFIED EATOiY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS, BY PROGRAM: 
U.S. 1970, 1975, 1980 
(In Thousands) 



Total Number of Child- 
rcn In U.S. Arcs 3-5 



10.680 10.778 11.9^0 



Percent Change 
1970 1975 1Q 80 from 1970 tQ 1980 



Total Enrolled in 
A, B, AND Cl' 



A, Private 

Preklndergarten 



1,901 



2,190 



2,510 



762 



840 



974 



327. 



287. 



B. Private 

Kindergarten 



512 



540 



597 



177. 



C, Day Care 
Centers 



627 



810 



939 



50% 



1./ Unknowi portions of Head Start enrollees are included in the totals 
of rows A, B, and C. This is a consolidated table of the specified 
individual program tables, incorporating only the conservative projec 
tions of enrolles. Overlapping in the data is a strong possibility. 
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TABLE 24 

PROJECTED NUMBER OF TEACHERS REQUIRED FOR 
SPECIFIED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS SERVING 
CHILDREN AGED 3 TO 5, BY PROGRAM: U.S. 1974, 1977, 1980 

(In Thousands) 





1974 


1977 


1980 


Percent Chanftd 
From 1974-1980 


Total Number of 
Required Teachers In^^/ 
ProKramSt A, B« C» D~ 


84 


92 


102 


21% 


A. Public 

Preklndergarten : 


15 


17 


21 


40% 


B. Private 

Preklndergarten 


37 


41 


44 


19% 


C. Private 

Kindergarten 


12 


13 


14 


17% 


D. Day Care 
Centers 


20 


21 


23 


15% 


Head Start Program: 
Full-Year 


18 ' 


18 


18 




Head Start Program: 
Summer 


4 


4 


4- 





Unknown portions of Head Start teachers are Included In the totals of 
rows A| B| C| and D. This Is a consolidated table of the specified 
Individual program tables , Incorporating only' the conservative 
projections of teachers. Overlapping iw the data Is a strong 
possibility. 
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TABLE 25 

POTENTIAL MARGINAL DEMAND FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATES IN SPECIFIED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS FOR 
CHILDREN AGED 3 TO 5, BY PROGRAM: U.S. 1974, 1977, 1980 

(In Thousands) 





1974 


1977 


1980 


Average Yearly 
Marginal Demand For 
CDA's From 1974-1980 


Total Marginal Demand 
for CDA*8 in Programs 
A. B« C. and 1)1/ 


15.0 


16.6 


12.9 


14.6 


A. Public 

Preklndertiarten 


1.0 


1.6 


1.9 


1.4 


B« Private 

Preklnders^arten 


6.0 


7.0 


6.0 


6.1 


C. Private 

Klndf^rgarten 


2.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


D* Day Care 
Centers 


6.0 


5.0 


3.0 


5.1 


Head Start Program: 
Full-Year 


0.6 


2.8 


2.4 


2.1 


Head Start Program: 
Summer 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 



Unknown portions of potential Head Start CDA marginal di^mand are Included 
In the totals of rows A| B| C> and D. This I9 a consolidated table of 
the specified Individual program tables » Incorporating only the conserva- 
tive projections of the teachers* Overlapping In the data Is a strong 
possibility # 
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CDA*s will have to compete with other trained early childhood 
specialists for their positions In early childhood programs. In 1970, 
institutions of higher education in the United States conferred the 
following number of bachelor's, master's, and doctor's degrees in the 
areas of nursery, kindergarten, and early childhood education:~^ 



B.A. 



M.A. 



Ph.D. 



Nursery or Kindergarten 
Education 



897 



20 



Early Childhood Education 



5,041 



629 



13 



— USDHEW, National Center for Educational Statistics, Dlp.est of 

Educational Statistics , 1971 Edition, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 
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* 

* * 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE APPR.MSAL GUIDE 

Rationale 

The Child Developnent Associate Appraisal Guide for CDA trainees was 
developed as a basis or framework for training programs to develop their own 
methods and instruments for entry and on-going appraisals. It can also be 
used as an aid in developing approaches to determine the trainee's readiness 
for presenting his/her^credentials before the CDA Consortium or any appropriate 
credentialing body. 

The rationale for this framework stems from the basic objectives of 
coiq>etency-based training: placing a prospective CDA trainee in a training 
program based on her previous background and her current training needs, and 
allowing her to develop the CDA competencies at her own speed. The basic 
assumption of this approach Is that the appraisal of the trainee should be 
based or built upon the competencies and that the plan of tralning« in whichever 
creative ways it has been developed, should afford a view at given points of 
training (initial and on-going appraisals) of how the trainee is progressing 
towards the acquisition of the CDA competencies. 

An attempt was made to distill the major essence of the CDA competencies 
and personal capacities and to present^this essence in a logical structure as 
an aid to developing brief and concise meth-;Js for appraisal. It has been 
designed as a flexible user's guide to appraisal depending on program needs. 
The users of this CDA Appraisal Guide might be: 



•"■In order to avoid the awkward duplication of pronouns, the feminine gender 
will be used for trainees throughout this guide. It is not meant to offend male 
trainees. 
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(1) The CDA pilot training programs which need to coniiuct Initial and 
on-going appraisals of the trainees for placement, individualizing of training, 
planning, and determining when completion of training has occurred and the 
trainee is ready to appear before the CDA Consortium or the appropriate body 
designated for credent ialing. This approach could contribute to the develop- 
ment of a competency profile (recording purposes) for each trainee and for 
trainee-supervisor conferences. 

(2) The HSST training institutions which are shifting over to CDA training 
and which will be concerned with developing their own particular programs 
together with concepts and n methodology for appraisal. 

(3) The Head Start Training supervisors and directors for appraising staff 
members who are seeking further self-improvement through training programs like 
the CDA. 

(A) Individuals who wish to relate their Cv/n backgrounds, needs, and 
aspirations to the CDA competencies as a basis for entering training and for 
assessing their own progress during training. 

(5) Othar training institutions and Child Development programs intending 
to incorporate the CDA competency-based training as part of their own training 
approaches . 

Broad guidelines are provided the above users so that the framework 
would be applicable to a wide variety of programs and would not inhibit the 
creativity of institutions in developing more detailed appraisal instruments 
tailored responsively to their training programs. It was developed with 
an awareness for the CDA Consortium's primary assignment to develop the 
final assessmont instrument for individual crcdentialing. Hopefully, this 

ERIC 
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guide will contribute to the development » modi£icatit>n and/or refinement of 
appraisal instruments designed by project personnel to meet the specific 
needs of each individual training program. 

A Suggested View of the CDA Competencies 
as a Basis for Appraisal 

The six major CDA comptencies and personal capacities are presented in 
the following structure (see Chart I» page 4) to allow a quick overview of 
all the competencies. The competencies were examined to identify the main 
concept referred to within each competency and to determine if the conqpetencies 
covered distinct areas and if these areas added up to a meaningful summation. 
The result of this analysis shows that all six competencies attenq>ted to cover 
six distinct^ significant areas of concern in child growth and development. 
The seventh area, "Personal Capacities," appears as the core of all the CDA 
competencies and facilitates their synthesis and interrelationships. It 
should be noted that although the competencies cover six separate areas, they 
form an interrelated whole, each a part of the essential abilities of a con^etent 
professional working within a quality child development program. 

If perceived in this manner, the user will hopefully c^erive a manageable 
approach to obtaining an understanding of the competencies in terms of the 
total CDA concept and the interrelatedness of its cooqponents . For the 
trainer it ma/ aid in the delineation of the areas to be covered in the appraisal 
and in the development of training activities directly related to each competency. 
l**or the trainee it may mean a more direct method for matching her background with 
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Chart I 

A GRAPHIC VIEW OF THE 
CDA COMPETENCIES AS A 
BASIS FOR APPRAISAL 
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the CDA training program requirements. Each competency has been expressed 
as an Important major area which can then be further developed or translated 
Into a checklist of major areas and their sub-parts. 

CDA Personal Capacities 

There are nine- personal capacities listed In the CDA Training Guide . ^ 
While the CDA competencies deal with the trainee's knowledge and experience 
necessary for working with children, the personal capacities deal with the 
trainee's effectiveness in relating to young children.^ Applying the same 
approach u^ed with the competencies, these capacities have also been expressed 
in briefer, umbrella-like terms. These capacities are referred to as follows: 



Term 

Capacity for: 

Sensitivity 

Listening 

Communication 

Managing & Integrating 



Perceptlveness of 
Individuality 



Positive Control 



Capacity 



To be sensitive to children's feelings and 
the qualities of young thinking 

To be ready to listen to children in 
order to understand their meanings 

To utilize non-verbal forms and t a 'adapt 
adult verbal language and style in order to 
maximize communication with the children 

To be able to protect orderliness without 
sacrificing spontaneity and child-like 
exuberance 

To be differently perceptive of individuality 
and make positive use of individual differences 
within the child group 

To be able to exercise control without 
being threatening 



ERIC 



^CDA Training Guido , Office of Child Development, HEW, April 1973, p. 16 

^Ibid . 

Albid. 
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Term 



Capacity 



Capacity for: 



Responsiveness 



To be emotionally responsive, taking 
pleasure In children's successes) and 
being supportive for their troubles and 
failures 



Humor/tmaginatlnn 



To bring humor and Imaginativeness into 
the group situation 



Commitment 



To feel committed to maximizing the child' 
and his family's strengths and potentials 



s 



These personal capacities of the CDA should be viewed as the core under- 
lying and affecting the trainee's acquisition of all the competencies. They 
then become an integral part of the CDA concept, Instead of an area extraneous 
or in addition to the competencies » which might be the impression derived 
from their placement at the end of the competencies or from their separate 
listing after the competencies. The appraisal of the strengths and weaknesses 
of a trainee's capacities can therefore be covered under each competency area 
(where an individual is appraised for the capacities she has for each competency) 
or as a separate concern (where an individual is appraised for each capacity 
using the competencies as a basis for the appraisal). For example, an individual' 
sensitivity could be appraised through her competencies in developing the child's 
identity as a member of his sex, his family and his ethnic group (Competency C). 



After expressing the CDA competencies and personal capacities as inter- 
related parts of a total structure, an. lllusti .itive checklist of key concepts and 
behaviors was developed to show how the competencies may be broken down into units 
sub-parts (see Chart II, column 1). Spelling out the major competencies In this 



Checklist of CDA Competencies 



Chart n Individual Appraisal Guide 



1 

Checklist of CD A Competencies 
Key Concepts and Beliaviors 

COMPETENCY A: PHYSICAL LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT 

Organiiationof Classroom, Equipment, and Materials 

by dividing into funciiotiiil areas (A 1 ) * 
by alluwint! lor active and quiet areas (A4) 

by organi/inji lurniturc. equipment and materials to facilitate learning (A2) 

Health and Safety 

(This component contains further sub-sets for iHustrative 
purposes only. ) 

by promoting health and saleiy regulations (A5. A6) 

• gU'irding against physical hazards 

• using the best conditions lor spacx. light, ventilation, heat, and 
other physical arrangements 

by contributing to achievement o^prt^entive health care (A9) 

• promoting: 

personal hygiene 
nutrition education 
medical education 
dental education 
mental health education 
by providing lor early intervention ( A9) 

• recognizing unusual behavior (e.g.. handicapping conditions) and 
making referrals 

• using community health resources 

• providing lor screening 

• practicing first aid 

Planned Arrangements or Schedules 

by providing lor active vs. quiet periods (A7) 
by balancing indoor and outdoor activities (A7) 

by responding to special needs of children and special educational 
opportunities (A8) 

by modifying the arrangement of the classroom and materials 
appropriate to children's needs and the day's program (A8. A3) 

Note Personal Capacities as related to Competency A. 



The noutions in parcnihcjcs correspond to the number of (he tompelenciei in the CDA 
Training Guide. 
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Checklist of CD A Competencies 
Key Concepts and Behaviors 

COMPETENCY B:THE PROGRAM 

Development of Intellectual Competence 

by siimulutint:: 

observaiiun (B3) 

cxperimcniaiion and problem-solving (B7, B9) 

exploration and discover) (Bl. B8) 

underslandiny ol concepisand relationships (B6) 

knowledge ol the physical environment & people (BI2, B13) 

verbal mastery (B4) 

word and number recognition (B5) 

Development of Physical Competence 

by developing coordination in the child's use ol" his body (B2) 

Development of Creative Expression 

by utilizing art and other media (BIO) 
by developing the play impulse (Bl I ) 

Noie Personal CafHiciiies as related to competency B. 



COMPETENCY C: INDIVIDUAL CHILD 

Positive Identity 

by developing the childs's identity as a member of his sex. his family and 
his ethnic group (CI) 

by recognizing an individual child's growth in terms of his behavior (t2) 
by including child's language (C4) 

Individual Differences 

by considering the child's style and pace ol learning (C4) 
by handling emotional conflicts (C5) 
by identifying special needs (C6) 

by providing tasks leading to mastery, success, and challenge (C7) 
byevaluatmg progress of child (C8) 

fXole Personal Capacities as related to Competency C. 
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Checklist of CD A Competencies 
Key Concepts and Beiiaviors 



2 

Appraisal of Triinee 



CDA 



COMPETENCY D: SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 

Fostering of Social Development 

by providing pleasurable opportunities tor playing and working (C I ) 
by creating an atmosphere conducive to emotional expression (C2) 
by helping children learn the cunirols necessary tor group hving (C3) 
by I'ostering appreciation of cultural variety (C4) 

Note Personal Capacities as related to Competency D. 



COMPETENCY E: HOME AND CENTER 

Coordlnatioa of Home and Center 

by using elements ol' ethnic backgrounds (E I ) 
by involving parents 

• establishing relationships (E2) 

• understanding priorities of parental values lor children (E3) 

• resolving disagreements between center and l*amil> (E4) 

• using parents as resources (E5) 

Note Personal Capacities as related to Competency £. 



COMPETENCY F: SUPPLEMENTARY 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Staff Relations 

by sharing observations of individual and group behavior (Ft) 
b> coordinating efforts in planning (F2) 

Management Functions 

by acquiring a knowledge of center operations (F3) 

Note Personal Capacities as related to Competency f . 



PERSONAL CAPACITIES 

Capacity for: 
sensitivity 
listening 
communicating 
managing and integrating 
perceptivenesi of individuality 
positive control 
responsiveness 
humor/imagination 
commitment 



1 Appraisal Guide 
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CDA General Training Plan 



IndivMualiied Plan of Training 



On-Going Appraiial 
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manner was meant to give the user a suggested way of knowing what areas need 
to be covered per competency, and to show a basis for meaningful groupings 
within each competency. It should be noted that this checklist may be just 
one approach for looking at the competencies. For example, it could be used 
in its current form, revised to suit the user's reeds, or used for developing 
or revising other checklists or approaches. 

The checklist also forms the basis for the appraisal by the training 
institution of each trainee by: 

(1) providing areas by which the trainee (her academic work, experiences, 
capacities, and training) could be appraised, allowing the user to 
identify areas where the trainee would require more training; 

(2) allowing the user to compare these identified areas of trainee needs 
with the program's general plan of training activiticc (contributing 
to the design of an individualized plan of training for the trainee); 

(3) providing a reference which could be used by the supervisor and trainee 
for reviewing the trainee's program of activities in relation to the 
CDA competencies and personal capacities. 

Ways and Methods of Entry Appraisal \ 

After obtaining a view of the competencies either through the checklist 
presented in this guide or through his own approaches, the user has to select 
the methods and instruments that will enable him to appraise the trainee in 
terms of the areas or units identified in the checklist. Brief descriptions 
of sample methods with their objectives and purposes are hereby presented to 
help the user select the methods or instruments that would be most appropriate 
for developing his entry appraisals: 

ERIC 
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miNEE RECORDS 

Application form * The application £orm should be utilized as a means for 
deriving Information on the trainee's background. Basic Information, such 
as the following, could be gathered from the form: 

a) personal Information 

b) need for child care arrangements 

c) Income level 

d) how trainee found out about CDA training project 

e) what features of the training program are attractive (the trainee 
may be asked to write a brief essay, varying from a paragraph to 

a page, describing why she would like to participate in the program 
or why she would like to become a CDA) 

f) educational background (highest level of education, schools 
attended, college credits earned directly related to child 
psychology, education and social work, etc.) 

g) professional certificates, if any 

h) work experience (the present work situation, employment or 
eiiq;>loyment preference, previous work experience by type, position 
and number of years ).^ 

Other sources . These Include recommendations, such as reference letters, 

and conversations held by the CDA appraiser with the trainee's supervisors 

or employers to find out the trainee's abilities, personality, performance, 

etc. 

ORIENTATION 

The orientation may be conducted, preferably, by the trainee's supervisor 
or by the director of her field center if the supervisor is unable to make 
this visit. The orientation may be conducted on an individual or a group 
basis. This type of activity may have the following goals: 

(1) Explanation of the CDA concept so that the trainee becomes familiar 
with and understands the development of the CDA concept and how it differs 
from the traditional method of training. 



^The above Information is based on questions developed for the CDA Pilot 
Project Information System, the Trainee Application Form, a short two-page 
application form. 
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(2) Description of the CDA program In which the trainee Is enrolling « 
The trainee needs to understand how the program works and what will be 
expected of her. 
PERSONAL INTERVIEW 

The major purposes of the Interview should be to establish rapport 
with the trainee and to gain a first-hand Impression of attitudes > goals » 
expectations t and personal capacities^ It will also be used to clarify^ when 
necessary t background Information on the trainee derived from the application 
form and from oral and written references given by previous employers > 
teachers » etc# The following are three suggested approaches: 

(a) Ask the trainee If she has any children « This may lead to a 
discussion of such topics as (1) chlld-*rearlng practices (Including 
her expectations of the capabilities of Infants and preschool 
children) » <2) the effectiveness of rewards and punishments 

In learning^ and (3) the role of the teacher In the clasaroom; 

(b) Ask the trainee why she wants to enter the program and become a 
CDA. The supervisor may also wish to ask questions so that he' * 
may determine her tolerance for different opinions and for 
different ethnic groups. He may also try to determine her pride 
In her own ethnic group. 

(c) Ask the trainee to discuss her academic background and her previous 
job experiences. If the trainee has had some child development 

or teaching courses » the supervisor may want to Inquire about 
what was learned > anc^. what was found Interesting about them. 
This line of questioning may also lead to a discussion of the 
trainee* 8 style and pace of learning. If the trainee has worked 
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in a day care or preschool setting, the supervisor should ask 
her to delineate her duties and her likes and dislikes regarding 
her experiences. If the trainee has not had any day care or 
preschool work experiences, the supervisor nay Inquire If the 
trainee has done any babysitting or volunteer work with young 
children. Then the supervisor could ask her to describe her 
feelings about babysitting or working with young children. It 
should be noted that these preceding discussion topics are very 
broad and are only suggested as a base for open-ended discussions. 
SELF-ASSESSMENT 

Each trainee may be asked to assess herself In terns of one or all of 
the following areas: 

(a) strengths and weaknesses in relation to the CDA conpetendes and 
to the personal capacities necessary for effectively dealing with 
young children. To acconpllsh this aim, the trainee may use the 
checklist of CDA competencies delineate4 in this paper. Or, the 
trainee nay match her abilities with the criteria that indicate 
attainment of each competency, developed by the CDA training 
program. 

(b) objectives, goals, and expectations of the CDA training program. 
This area could be assessed by asking the trainee to write short 
essays answering questions such as: (1) What are your immediate 
and long-term personal and professional goals? (2) How do you 
feel this type of training program will satisfy your goals? 
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(c) individual style and pace of learning. One way of approaching 
this topic would be to ask the trainee what methods or features 
of her previous training (e.g., HSST, college training, in-sarvice, 
or high school training) did she find most effective. Another 
approach might be to design a checklist describing various styles 
and methods of learning so that the trainee could check off her 
preferences. 

The results of self-assessment should enable the trainee to obtain a 
realistic view of herself in relation to the CDA competencies and its training 
concepts. Furthermore, the information could be utilized by the trainee in 
describing her needs to the supervisor and other program staff. It would 
provide valuable insight into the training program and help in the develop- 
ment of an individual plan of training. 
OBSERVATION 

Observations of the trainee permit a direct view of trainee performance 
in classroom situations. In utilizing this method, the user should ensure 
that: 

(a) the trainee is aware of the date and time of the observation and 
Is aware of Its purposes; 

(b) the observations are made by a trained observer who can focus upon 
trainee's behavior and come up with a workable view of both 
strengths and weaknesses; 

(c) a feedback session Is always conducted to clarify and discuss the 
observation findings In a positive manner. 

There are various methods of conducting observations depending upon purposes 
and resources such as the amount of time, staff and materials which could be 
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alloted for the activity. For example, the CDA training program supervisor 
or Head Start director visits the classroom of the trainee and observes any 
on-going activity. The trainee (s) is informed beforehand and briefed on 
purposes of the visit. Observing teaching routines as they occur permits the 
observer to appraise the trainee in a variety of situations, depending on 
how the trainee actually sets up her classroom. It may be the case where 
the trainee sets up several areas and on-going activities at a time. The 
observer may then pick out the elements needed for the appraisal, as indicators 
of the trainee's abilities or weaknesses. This type of observation 
could also be utilized for appraising a trainee at the lab school used 
by the CDA training program. 

Under a more structured setting, the trainee may be asked to perform 
one or two activities chosen by the supervisor that would show the trainee's 
knowledge of several competencies. For instance, the trainee could be asked 
to plan and hold a story-telling session with the children. The observer 
can note such areas as the trainee's ability (1) to modify the arrangement 
of the classroom and materials appropriate to the children's needs, /2) to 
stimulate the children's observation, discovery, problem-solving abilities, 
and (3) to develop the child's positive identity. The observer can also 
note the trainee's Impact upon children— her personality, voice, and manner. 

This form of observation may also be included when the observer is 
noting teaching routines. It is preferable to conduct several observations 
of every trainee over a period of time since a more detailed impression 
of the trainee's strengths and weaknesses can be derived. However, 
circumstances may only permit one or two observations, if time is 
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really limited, it may only be possible to observe the trainee In a 
structured situation aixch as the one described above. 

Videotaping . This method brings an added valuable dimension to effective 
observation. This observation method of taping the trainee's behavior 
for reviewing and playback purposes has a number of advantages. This 
feature allows the supervisor to focus upon one aspect of the filmed 
observation at a time and replay the tape for additional appraisals of 
trainee performance or revision of notes taken during the original 
observation. It also allows observers other than the immediate supervisor 
of the trainee to react to the trainee's performance for a more objective 
appraisal. The videotape can. In turn, be used by the trainee In the 
feedback conferences to better Identify areas where the trainee would 
need Improvement. In addition, the trainee could view the tapes for 
self-assessment purposes and for describing to her supervisor areas needing 
Impi >vement. If conducted atregular Intervals during the trainee's 
program, a viable progress record may also be developed by the appraiser 
of the trainee. 

The activities described under the method of observation in this guide 
could be the very activities that could be videotaped. When used as a 
tool for indirect observation, videotapes of activities performed by 
individuals other than the trainee could be used to test trainee reactions 
to certain concepts. The tape could show a teacher going through an arts 
and crafts activity with a group of five-ye.-,r olds. By asking ,ertinent 
questions, the supervisor could appraise the trainee's knowledge of 
child development concepts, teaching methods and attitudes. Thus when 
viewed in proper perspective as a tool for achieving reliable observation. 
vldoot.nplng bacomos an effective means of appraisal. 
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FEEDBACK CONFERENCE 

This method may be used at several points during the entry appraisal* 
It may be used after each observation of the trainee » for example » to hlgh«- 
light the major findings of the supervisor and discuss the reactions of the 
trainee to her own performance and the observation activities* It may 
also be used as a review or recap of all the entry appraisal results » allowing 
the supervisor to focus upon particular aspects of the trainee *s appraisal* 
The major purposes of this conference are varied* The supervisor could 
discuss the strengths and weaknesses of the trainee that have been Identified 
to date* The participants could also discuss the trainee *s observation) 
self-assessment and suggestions on how her own goals could coincide with 
the CDA program activities or how the program requirements could be matched 
with her needs » considering her style and pace of learnings whenever 
feasible* 

The results of the conferences should enable the supervisor and trainee 
to chart the general direction of the trainee's program* If used as a 
review of all the entry appraisal results > It should provide a starting 
point for the first of the on-going appraisals to be conducted after the 
trainee has begun her own program* 

Development of Criteria or Indicators 

The preceding section discussed ways to develop methods of entry appraisal* 
This section Is concerned with the development of criteria for determining 
acquisition of CDA compet.^ ^cles and personal capacities* Specific criteria 
or yardsticks have to be developed by the appraiser to help him determl^^ 
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whether the trainee has achieved the competencies and personal capacities* 
The user could use the checklist In this Guide to Identify the areas of each 
competency for which he will need to develop criteria* For example, under 
Competency A criteria may be developed for the following sub«-unlts! Organization 
of Classroom, Equipment, and Materials; Health and Safety; and Planned 
Arrangements or Schedules* One way to develop specific criteria to determine 
If the trainee has achieved the competencies and personal capacities would 
be for the appraiser with a group of his colleagues to conduct brainstorming 
sessions In which they would discuss possible answers to the following questions: 

1) What would a trainee be doing that would cause you, the appraiser, 
to say she has finally achieved the competency? 

2) Given a room filled with trainees, what basis would you use to 
separate them Into two groups~those who have achieved the competency 
and those who have not? 

3) How would you recognize the achievement of the coiq)etency when you 
saw It? 

4) Think of someome who exhibits the competency (a model teacher, master 
teacher, or supervisor, etc*), what does she do or say that makes 
you willing to decide that she has It? 

Criteria developed from these questions should be behaviors that can b^ 

readily Identified or checked; criteria based on abstractions or on measures 

Impossible to determine should be avoided* 

After the development of the criteria, the user and his colleagues should 

set a reasonable or acceptable range of behavior within which the trainee 



^Sources on evaluation: Mager, Robert F« , ^^Goal Analysis," Lear Slegler, 
Inc*, Education Division, Belmont, California, 1972; Tyler, ed*. Educational 
Evaluation > New Roles and New Means ," University of Chicago Press, Inc., Chicago, 
1969; Wholey, cd.. Federa l Evaluation Policy < Anal y zing the Effects of Public 
Programs , Urban Institliite, Washington, C, June 1970; Evaluative Research , 
Strategics and Methods , American Institutes of Research, 1970* 
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jhould be performing^ If the trainee* 8 behavior falls within this acceptable 
range » then she will be appraised as having acquired the competency or personal 
capacity* 

Entry Appralisal of Trainee 

At this stage of the appraisal » which may cover the period between the 
selection and beginning of actual training^ It may not be feasible to develop 
and use appraisal methods and Instruments that could yield detailed appraisal 
results covering each specific area within each competency or every aspect of 
placement # Considering the limitations of tlme> resources and staffing^ the 
user should at least aim to accomplish the following objectives for the entry 
appraisal: 

(a) derive a workable and useful impression of each trainee *8 background 
and what the trainee brings to the program; 

(b) formulate a general view of each trainee *s strengths and weaknesses 

In relation to several major areas » If not all areas > of the competencies; 

(c) determine each tralnee^s goals and attitudes; 

(d) develop a general view of each trainee *s needs; 

(e) begin selecting and planning the program activities that would be most 
beneficial to each trainee » considering each trainee *s style and pace 
of learning 9 whenever feasible # 

A way of relating these entry appraisal results to the major areas or 
sub-parts of the competencies (the checklist) would be to use column 2 of 
Chart lit which is provided for this purpose* 
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The CDA Program General Training Plan 

Column 3 of Chart II is intended for the user to describe what is planned 
In the program for the CDA trainees in general. It should show the planned 
training activities and indicate "what is happening" in the training program 
in terms of training for the CDA competencies. This step is an essential one 
in that the user lays out the general plan of training (1) in relation to the 
competencies, and (2) in relation to the areas of needs identified in each 
trainee's initial appraisal. 

Ways of proceeding through this step are varied. If the program is fairly 
well structured, the user could informally enter cross references, codes, or 
abbreviated statements outlining how the program plans to train for the 
competencies. For example, he may describe methods or activities in brief, 
narrative form. However, there may be some CDA training programs that do not 
have highly structured training plans or preplanned activities. They may be 
developing the training strategies as the program unfolds, using feedback 
from the trainees and supervisors on what training areas need to be cove,red, 
strengthened or limited, as the case may be. In the light of this situation, 
describing the training program may be difficult because of the dynamic process 
involved in developing and revising training activities. Therefore, the user 
may not be able to write logical and exact descriptions of the field or academic 
training activities. Or the training activities may have been designed to 
train for a combination or a group of the competencies, requiring a repetitious 
and involved method in relating each activity to each competency. Therefore, 
as the user helps to design and revise the trainee's individualized program, he 
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may have to use a copy of the most recent plan of training as a guide for his 
ready cross-reference to the appraisal Instrument. The user, however > must 
always be aware that a close and direct relationship should exist between the 
competencies (as the training objectives) and the training activities (the 
means of achieving the objectives). 

The Individualized Plan of Training 

There are various ways of Individualizing the trainee *s program plan. 
Column 4 could showt for example » how the trainee could be placed In the 
program*-what activities derived from the general training plan could be chosen^ 
to begin the program of the trainee. The following are some suggested ways 
for Individualizing trainees* programs: 

1) Under field activities* the trainees could be differentiated according to: 

(a) the type and nature of the activity, e.g., mlcroteachlng at a 
learning center vs. field trips to a day care center; 

(b) the amount of supervision and Independent learning allowed the 
trainee, e.g., observing of master teacher vs. planning of 
activities and actual teaching; 

(c) the estimated amount of time the trainee needs to finish the 
activity based upon trainee* s pace and style of learning. 

2) Under academic activities designed to support the field activities and 
vice versa, the trainee could be differentiated by: 

(a) exemption from planned courses or offerings; 

(b) assignment of different tasks, e.g., special reports, projects 
within the same course; 

(c) designing courses » as the training progresses, based on individual 
or small group needs. * 
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The On-Going Appraisal 

There Is no hard and fixed rule for the number of on-going appraisals 
of each trainee. Column 5 shows, for Illustrative purposes only, two appraisals 
per trainee, with a third on-going appraisal narked "last." The user can 
select the most appropriate frequency, dates, methods, and staff to conduct 
these appraisals. 

The on-going appraisal should be more specific and detailed than the general 
overview of the trainee obtained by the user In the Initial appraisal. It 
Is expected that by this time, the program will have had more opportunities 
to observe and appraise the trainee. Those conducted after the trainee has 
begun training, should show this fact. The results may show that a wider 
coverage of the competencies, or an Indepth coverage of some of the competencies, 
has been used in appraising the trainee and that a more concrete view of the 
trainee's strengths and weaknesses In relation to criteria or Indicators used 
to appraise acquisition of the competencies and the specific training activity 
goals have been obtained. The results of these appraisals, however, shdiild 
reflect the following objectives: 

(a) a consideration of the feedback from the trainees on their feelings 
regarding the training program and how it is meeting their expectations 
and needs; 

(b) how each trainee is progressing towards achieving the CDA competencies; 

(c) a knowledge of the effectiveness of the individual training plans 
and what other program activities should be planned or changed 

to fit trainee needs; 
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(d) supervisor recommendations; 

(e) solutions to problems of logistics like schedullngi field experience! 
arrangements I etc. 

Last Appraisal 

The last appraisal should reflect the decision of the program evaluator 
that the trainee has completed training and has achieved the competencies and 
Is ready to undergo credentlallng before the CDA Consortium or the appropriate 
body designated for credentlallng purposes. It may have started as an on-going 
appraisal wherein the trainee Is found to be at a point where he can demonstrate 
all the competencies and has compiled with all the training requirements « The 
results t however I should relate to all of the trainee *s previous appraisals so 
that a logical view showing how the trainee has progressed from the initial 
placement In the training program to the completion of the training could be 
obtained. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This Guide is Intended for the use of OCD and individuals assigned 
to the teams that will conduct on-site evaluations of the CDA Pilot 
Training Projects, The approaches set forth herein rest on the con- 
viction that mutual cooperation is required between the visiting team 
as facilitators of program purposes and the training project staff and 
trainees. The Guide requires careful preparation on the part of each 
participant to gain an understanding of roles and activities to be 
undertaken to achieve effective site visiting. The goals and objectives 
of the CDA program and its sponsoring agency, OCD, have been prominently 
presented to allow the personnel conducting the site visits a full view 
of the program and its major key components. Procedures that are based 
upon an assessment of what could realistically be achieved during site 
visits have been developed to assist the participants to focus on 
essential program areas during- the visiting activities. 

An effort has been made to allow for flexibility i whereby users 
are encouraged to adapt the procedures to fit each site situation since 
conditions will vary among projects. The general framework and consider-* 
atlons for attainment of the site visit purposes and objectives provide 
for structuring uniform open-ended Instruments » Including questions and 
Items for use by team members. It Is anticipated that team members would 
be trained In the use of the survey Instruments and the training gulde^ 
prior to the on«-slte visits. 



iii 



The purposes of the on-site evaluation are to: 



1. 



Determine the current status of the CDA pilot training projects; 



2. Highlight the accomplishments of the projects in relation to goals; 

3. Identify major problems, trends, and areas where Improvement may be 
made; 

4. Facilitate exchange of information leading to the improvement of 
all the programs; 

5. Identify the best and most effective approaches to achievement of. 
the CDA competencies to contribute a more efficient and large-scale 
replication of the CDA training programs to meet the anticipated 
demand for thousands of qualified CDA's in the near future. 

This Guide would also be valuable and applicable to Head Start Supplementary 

Training or other child care personnel training programs. 




Arnold Kotz ^ ^ 
National Planning Association 
July 1973 
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PART I 

THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE PROGRAM 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVESi/ 

It l8 essential that all members assigned to conduct the on-site 
evaluation visits develop an understanding of the CDA program* Detailed 
below 1p a brief statement of the Child Development Program^ Its goals 
and objectives and a description of the CDA pilot training projects* 

The Child Development Associate Program 

The Child Development Associate project Is an effort to provide the 
nation with a supply of professional personnel who are competent to 
guide the growth and development of preschool children In a variety of 
settings* It will give recognition and provide opportunities for train- 
ing and formal credentlallng to those persons presently working with 
young children in preschool programs* In addltloni the CDA project will 
help produce the supply of competent child care workers necessary to meet 
manpower needs resulting from expansion of preschool programs and new 
welfare and child care legislation* 

The basic purpose of the CDA program is to promote a system of 
training and credentlallng for individuals working with preschool children 
and for those planning to enter the field* The CDA credential will not 
be based on courses taken or units acquired > but rather upon an Individual* 
demonstrated competency to assume primary responsibility for the educa* 
tlon and development of a group of young children* The specific goals of 
the program are to: 



i'The Child Development Associate i A Report on Program Development > 
Office of Child Development > April 24 > 1972* 
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(1) Upgrade the quality of programs foi- children and to provide 
them with maximum opportunity for growth and development. 

(2) Increase the supply of competent child care personnel. 

(3) Develop innovative and flexible competency-based training 
programs with heavy emphasis on center-based field training. 

(4) Establish the Child Development Associate as a recognized 
and vital resource within the field of human service occupa- 
tions. 

(5) Encourage and provide opportunities for training for staff 
(including paraprofessionals) seeking to become CDA's. 

(6) Establish a competency-based assessment and credentialing system 
to grant professional recognition to the CDA. 

The CDA Pilot Training Projects 

There are twelve CDA pilot training projects established and currently 
operating to implement the CDA program concept in various states and 
localities throughout the country. Each project represents the efforts 
to achieve innovative experimental approaches for CDA training deemed 
appropriate to each region or geographic location. The variations of 
local populations, needs and conditions has accordingly resulted in the 
choice of projects that have met program criteria in different ways. 
However, each CDA project incorporates the following basic features; 

(1) competency-based training approaches where the training is geared 
for individuals who are working in the child development field to acquire 
the CDA competencies and personal capacities. The CDA competencies are set 
forth in six general categories as follows: 

a. betting up and maintaining a safe and healthy learning 
environment ; 

b. advancing physical and intellectual competence; ' 
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c. building positive self-concept and individual strength; 

d. organizing and sustaining the positive functioning of 
children and adults in a group in a learning environment; 

e. bringing about optimal coordination of home and center 
child-rearing practices and expectations; 

f. carrying out supplementary responsibilities related to 
the children's program. 

Further breakdowns into subsets for each category are set forth in The CPA 

Training Guide published by the Office of Child Development. 

The CDA Personal Capacities are as follows: 

Sensitivity To be sensitive to children's 

feelings and the qualities of 
young children 

Listening To be ready to listen to children 

in order to understand their 
meanings 

Communicating To utilize non-verbal forms and 

to adapt adult verbal language 
and style in order to maximize 
communication with the children 



Managing and Integrating 
Percept iveness of Individuality 

Positive Control 
Responsiveness 



To be able to protect orderliness 
without sacrificing spontaneity 
and child-like exuberance" 

To be differently perceptive of 
individuality and make positive 
use of individual differences 
within the child group 

To be able to exercise control 
without being threatening 

To be emotionally responsive, 
taking pleasure In children's 
successes, and being supportive 
for their troubles and failures 
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Humor/ Imagination To bring humor and imaginativeness 

into the group situation 

Commitment To feel committed to maximizing 

the child's and his family's 
strengths and potentials 

(2) setting of admission criteria which admit individuals on the 
basis of their interest In CDA training and tneir desire for self-improve- 
ment and not on the basis of earned academic degrees and certificates; 

(3) participation in the development of the training program by a 
variety of ins:itutions, agencies, and community groups through che 
encouragement of strong community involvement and participation; 

(4) experience-based training with approximately half of the trainee's 
tiir.e assigned to apcrvised practical work or field experiences; 

(5) individualized training based on extensive counseling; 

(6) an approximation of length of time allotted for each trainee's 
coinpletion of the program, varying from several weeks to two years. 

PART II 
SITE VISITS 
' PURPOSES OF SITE VISITS 
The primary purpose of the on-site visit to the CDA training projects 
is to assess the current status of experimental CDA training, highlight the 
achievements of each individual project, and identify areas where improve- 
ment may be facilitated. In making on-site visits an important feature 
of its program planning and monitoring activities, the Office of Child 
Development and its cooperating agencies may obtain a clear determination 
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of the progress levels achieved by the CDA pilot projects towards 
meeting the CDA program goals and objectives. The visit focuses upon 
the development of informed decision-making by fostering inter-agency 
cooperation and support. OCD seeks the advantages offered by the gathering 
of immediate pilot project feedback reactions to help identify areas 
that require the timely application of corrective measures. Technical 
assistance can only be based upon direct and open communication with the 
CDA pilot training projects. In recognition of thi& facti OCD should aim 
for a fruitful exchange of information between the pilot project partic- 
ipants and the national » regional and local representatives of the visit 
teams in the planning of appropriate and effective assistance. 

The second major purpose of the on-site evaluation is to facilitate 
exchange of information among the programs leading to the collective 
improvement of all the programs. The training program is in an 
experimental phase, and OCD will be looking for the best and most efficient 
approaches to achieve program goals. Conversely, those approaches or 
activities that are inefficient or have the least value in contributing 
to program goals should be identified and eliminated or changed as early 
as feasible. 

The third purpose of the on-site visits in to gather and amplify 
existing information to pave the way for a more efficient and large 
scale replication of the CDA program in the near future to meet the 
anticipated demand for qualified child caretakers. This requires a 
reporting of the merits and results of the experiment to the professions 
and Institutions concerned with child caret the parents who use child 
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care delivery system, and to the Congress that Is expected to appropriate 
funds for Its continuation at current or expanded level of operations* 



Goals for Visiting Teams 



The visiting team should aim at achieving: 

(1) A clear view and knowledge of the objectives of the CDA pilot 
training project, methods and procedures of training which are 
unique to this project and the relationship of these to the 
CDA competencies. 

(2) Knowledge of the roles and responsibilities of the Interviewed 
personnel and participants, 

(3) A clear Impression of the morale of the participants, as well 
as of their perceptions as to the value of the program. 

(A) An Indication of how the visit results compare to the Infor- 
mation reported by the CDA project through the CDA Pilot Project 
Information System (the trainees' evaluation of the program and 
the summary reports of the pilot project). 

(5) An understanding of the problems and areas of need In the 
project; a record of suggestions. Ideas and recommendations 
from the Interviewees .and participants as to what might be 
done to Improve the identified conditions as a result of the 
visit. 

(6) A view of the project's strengths and weaknesses in the areas 
covered by the on-site checklists and other areas that could 
be further Identified as a result of the visit. 

(7) Summarization or overview of above, in order that the team, its 
members, or the analyst assigned to the task, may be able to 
compare and contrast this program with other CDA pilot training 
project. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE VISIT TEAM 

It Is the responsibility of the Office of Child Development, as 
the sponsoring agency, to choose team members possessing needed skills 
and abilities to conduct effective on-site evaluations. These team 
members, when grouped, should present. an appropriate combination of 
special talents and abilities. These are individuals who profess not 
only a strong interest in the concepts of CDA training and child develop- 
ment but also are capable of satisfactorily carrying out the tasks and 
responsibilities of program assessment. A knowledge of competency- 
based training and its underlying concepts is essential. Child develop- 
ment specialists assigned to the task should demonstrate a strong back- 
ground and expertise in early childhood development, related issues and 
staffing concerns. Program analysts and evaluation experts chosen for 
the assignment should have been involved in similar national, regional 
or local program evaluation activities and be well-versed in effective 
interview and observation procedures. The effective ©valuator is one 
who has the ability to gain the respect of administrators and officials 
to be dealt with—by his manner of listening and understanding other 
person's viewpoints, his ability to focus upon major issues and to 
obtain and analyze data, and his objectivity and adaptability to various 
situations or problems encountered during the site visit activities. 
The ability to ma .caln and inspire confidence and cooperation with all 
visited participants is another skill necessary to the visitor's conduct 
of Interviews and observations during the visit. Lastly, skills in 
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problttm-solvlng should be combined with the ability to structure 
impressions and results of the visit into a logical oral or written 
report. 

A four-person interdisciplinary team is suggested. The members 

of the visit team might include: 

1 OCD officer or representative or 1 OCD regional officer 

1 CDA pilot project representative (preferably a project 
director chosen from the other CDA pilot training projects) 

1 child development consultant with program analysis skills 

1 program analyst or evaluation consultant with skills including 
ability to perform any necessary quantitative analysis 

In essence, the site visit team should be composed of members who 

are experienced, represent several disciplines as indicated in this Guide, 

possess the abilities necessary for an effective evaluation, and have 

the expertise to deal with the types of problems encountered or raised 

by the pilot project staff or students during the visit. 



ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SITE VISIT PARTICIPANTS 
The Team Leader 

The Team Leader provides the overall coordination of the team visit 
activities. He insures that all the background preparations and materials 
e.g., the background information documents, the on-site manual, the agenda 
vlsitlnc schedules, and travel arrangements are in order and have been 
duly received by the members. During the team orientation meeting (to 
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be held preferably the evening before the start of the first morning 
visit activities) he leads the discussions to clarify roles, activities, 
questions or any related issues before the team visits the site. Team 
member assignments may be decided at this time. During the visit, he 
orients the director and other visited project participants on the 
objectives and activities of the visit. Also upon request of the project 
personnel, he shares the team's observations with the visited administrators, 
if immediate feedback is needed by the project. Finally, he is in charge 
of insuring that the team observations, impressions, notes and recommeda- 
tions are summarized into a cohesive report and are communicated on time 
to the appropriate office. He is the team spokesman and main contact 
person. 

The Team Member 

Each member should make sure that all materials and arrangements 
pertinent to his own site visit activities are prepared beforehand. 
This would include arrangements assigned on an individual or partnership 
basis where the team members may be expected to clear these requests vith 
the respective personnel prior to the visit. The team member should be 
aware of the areas to be covered and the entire structure and agenda of 
the visit, to help him identify the types of information sought and the 
project personnel who would be the most appropriate sources. 

All information should be gathered during the visit. If this is 
not possible, the team members could request the overlooked information 
from the individuals they had Interviewed through a follow-up telephone 
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call or a letter. Each team member has to be prepared to carry out the 
total responsibility for each on-site activity, i.e., delivering 
Introductory statements regarding the site visit team and its concerns, 
interviewing, note-taking, observing and making appropriate requests to 
see additional information sources or documents, particularly on occasions 
where the team leader or other team members may not be present. Through- 
out the visit, he should check how areas are being covered to assess 
which ones need to be discussed in more detail, may have been overlooked 
or still need to be focused on. The team member should also be aJert to 
areas of information which may not have been covered in this on-site 
Guide and should include the information where appropriate. 

The OCD Officer or his Designated Representative 

The OCD officer or representative is responsible for initiating 
the request for the conduct of site visits to the CDA pilot projects. 
This officer may need to make recommendations necessary for the assign- 
ment of resources and staff to the site visit activity. He Insures that 
the guildllnes and objectives of the CDA program are followed in the 
establishment of the experimental approaches of the project. If he Is 
participating in the site visit as the OCD representative, he may share 
his special knowledge of OCD, its functions, overall concerns and 
priorities regarding the CDA pilot projects with the site team members 
or clarify related issues raised during the visits by any of the involved 
participants. 
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The Regional OCD Officer or Staff Member 

The regional OCD officer or staff member Is responsible for pro- 
viding the support to national OCD In Initiating and preparing for the 
site visit. The regional office representative Insures that his knowledge 
of the regional, state and local area conditions Is shared with the site 
team members, particularly In the conduct of the site vlst and In the 
planning of appropriate technical assistance to the local pilot projects. 
Having worked with OCD throughout the development of the CDA program and 
the CDA pilot projects, the regional officer has a broad view of national, 
regional and local efforts. His role would therefore be one of a 
liaison officer and advocate. 

CDA Pilot Project Director 

The CDA project director is in charge of supporting the site team 
efforts to achieve the purposes of the visit by facilitating the 
scheduling and choice of site activities, and preparing and briefing 
his staff and other involved participants regarding the intent and activities 
of the visiting team. He insures that team requests for data are satisfied 
in a timely manner when feasible. He also helps direct the attention of 
team members to specific areas of the program in ways that lead to the 
gathering of the information appropriate to site visit purposes, and 
facilitates the planning and Implementation of technical assistance 
recommended by the team as a result of the visit. 
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AGENDA OF ACTIVITIES 
PRE-SITE VISIT ACTIVITIES AND PROCEDURES 



PRE-SITE V ISIT ACTIVITY 1; GATHERING AND REVIEWING BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

The following Information should be gathered and studied by the 
team members before the visit. These are intended to familiarize the 
visiting team with the overall GDA training concepts and specifically, 
features of the CDA pilot training project they .are about to visit: 

(1) The goals and objectives of the CDA pilot training project. 

(2) The roles and responsibilities of key personnel, i.e., names 
and positions, a graphic view (chart) of the interrelationship 
of roles. 

NOTE: items 1 and 2 need only be requested once before the 
first site visit and kept for ready reference for subsequent 
visits or record purposes, unless they are revised or changed. 
Form A of this Guide was expressly developed for the request. 

(3) A copy of the CDA pilot project proposal. 

(4) Any additional information about the project which may be added 
by team members who have had the opportunity to work laith the 
CDA Training Program or have communicated with the project to 
be visiteJ. 

(5) Any notes taken down from briefings by OCD in Washington, by 
regional OCD and representatives of other institutions knowledge- 
able about the particular program. 

(6) The CDA Pilot Training Program Abstracts prepared by the Pilot 
Training program staff, the CDA Training Workshop, May 1973, and 

(7) Information from the CDA Pilot Project Information System, e.g., 
the Trainee Program Review, The Project Summary Reports, etc. 



Use of the Information System 

The CDA Pilot Project Information System has been developed for the 
gathering of uniform data pertinent to the information needs of the pilot 
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program administrators, the trainees, OCD personnel and other decision** 
makers involved in the CDA program. The system contains forms used on 
a quarterly basis by the pilot projects to record the training program's 
progress and describe participants' reactions to program services and 
performance. These forms are: 

The Trainee Program Review . This form is filled out and is forwarded 
by each trainee directly to OCD. OCD then compiles and summarizes this 
data and provides the respective CDA pilot projects (the director and 
staff) with copies of these program review findings. This form elicits 
trainee reactions to the program and gathers trainee ratings of program 
services across several significant areas. These ureas cover orientation 
activities, counseling and guidance services, the role of the trainee in 
planning and individualizing the program, instructional resources, nature 
of field experiences, degree of communication and involvement between 
participants, trainee levels of satisfaction with program. The above 
gathered reactions could prove useful to the site visit team in the 
following ways : 

(1) The team members could discuss trainee reactions and program 
ratings with the trainees they interview, and in turn clarify these 
reactions with the director, staff and other concerned participants. 

(2) Verify if any proper follow-up action has been made between the 
time the trainees assessed che program (when the review forms were 
submitted) and the time of the site visit. If action was taken, examine 
the effect of such action. 
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(3) Record reconunendatlons and suggestions of trainees, director » 
etc., to Improve any perceived deficiencies. 

(4) Explore alternatives that would Improve any Identified problems 
or sustain program successes and achievements. 

The Project Summary Reports . There are five separate forms which the 
CDA pilot project directors are required to submit on a quarterly basis 
to OCD. These forms should prove useful to the site visit team in 
helping Its members determine what aspects of the program have been 
sufficiently covered, or need to be further discussed or clarified. 
These summary reports are the following: 

(1) Expenditures to Date (Green Form - OCD - Sum 1). This form 
shows the project's levels of spending In relation to Its funding 
sources. It could also prove useful for understanding the more detailed 
expenditure reports required of the pilot projects as part of the con- 
tracting agreement. If the latter were made available to the visit team. . 

(2) Characteristics of Trainees (Green Form - OCD - Sum 2). This 
form provides the team members with an overview of the nature and com- 
position of the trainees as a group during the given reporting period. 
Age, ethnic group, educational background and other pertinent data could 
help the site team members do.termlne the relation of the training program 
services and activities to trainee characteristics and needs. 

(3) Trainee Qualities and Competency Progress Summary (Green Form - 
OCD - Sum 3) . Team meoibers could derive an overall view of trainee 
progress towards achievement of the competencies and capacities (qualities) 
at this point in time in the program. Members should examine this 
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information in relation to the pilot project's methods and instruments 
used in individual trainee appraisals. A clear impression should be 
obtainable of each trainee's progress towards the competencies from 
individual trainee records. Individual appraisals should match and sum 
up to the overall summary of progress. 

(4) List of CDA Trainees (Green Form - OCD - Sum 4). This form 
lists the names of all individuals who enrolled, completed, dropped out, 
etc., and their social security and telephone numbers. As such, it would 
be directly useful to the team members to explore attrition rates and 
reasons therefore. I Id also be used as back-up information to 
verify the trainee totals reported in the form "Characteristics of 
Trainees." 

(5) Program Dlrr.ctor's Comments (Green Form - OCD - Sum 5). The 
CDA project director reports his personal assessment of the program and 
its overall progress on this form. The team members could use these 
comments to obtain added insights into the nature of the program and as 
a basis for developing particular lines of inquiry. 

PRE-SITE VISIT ACTIVITY 2: SCHEDULING. TRAVEL AND ACCOMMODAT ION 

ARRANGEMENTS ' ' 

All schedules should be cleared and carefully arranged with the proper 
authorities prior to the visit. Any changes should be duly confirmed 
with the participants to avoid misunderstanding or loss of time and 
effort due to haphazard arrangements. Sufficient time should be assigned 
to this task to allow all individuals concerned to adequately prepare for 
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this effort and adapt to any needed changes. A schedule should be 
•greed upon by the Visit Team Leader and the director of the CDA pilot 
project which outlines the types of activities and the participants to be 
observed during the visit. Travel and living accommodations should 
closely match this planned schedule as much as possible. 

Although it will be up to OCD to decide the most appropriate times, 
resources and personnel that would conduct the site visit evaluation, 
it is recommended that a two and a half- to three-day period, exclusive 
of travel time, be allotted for the visit. Although requiring more 
resources , a three-day allotment will provide the team site members 
with sufficient leeway to conduct a thorough assessment of the pilot 
program's activities and devote more time to fact-finding, problem- 
solving and analysis activities. For example, the first two and a 
half days may be used to accommodate all interviews and observation 
activities (the pre-site and on-site activities) and the last afternoon 
may be spent for the team's final reporting activities. An example of 
a visit schedule might be: 

Evening before: team planning session 

First day: orientation meeting with project participants 

(director and staff) 
meeting with training staff (supervisors and 

teachers, education specialists, etc.) 
meeting with trainees 
visits to classrooms 

Second day: field visits to centers 

meetings with cooperating universities, colleges, 
advisory boards, parents, etc. 

Third day: exit meeting 

team meeting for final reporting activities 
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PRE-SITE VISir ACTIVITY 3t TEAM PLANNING SESSION 

All team members should attend this meeting since It should prove 
helpful in discussing points found to be significant by the team from 
its study of the background information documents and the areas that 
need to be focused on during the visit. Issues and problems related 
to the project to be visited may be clarified to underscore the na::"re 
of the project. 

Team and individual assignments should be discussed and finalized 
to help team members focus on their responsibilities and tasks. One 
approach would be for the team leader to assign interviews to a pair 
of team members, where each one is equally well-versed on the program 
and the on-site visit tasks. One interviews while the other takes 
charge of note- taking and makes sure all important areas «re covered 
or interjects if ar. important area has been overlooked or If discussion 
diverge from the planned topics. Another suggested approach might be 
to utilize an open-ended but uniform outline for the visitor to each 
site that woidd guide the interview and note-taking efforts. Guides. or 
checklists may be preferable to questionnaires since some interviewers 
find answering detailed questionnaires during conferences awkward, i.e. 
looking for the correct place to insert notes or answers, etc. 
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ON-SITE ACTIVITIES AND PROCEDURES 

Orientation Meeting 

This meeting Is held by the team meinbers with the CDA pilot project 
director and his staff. The director and his staff discuss with the team 
the purposes and expectations of the site visit. The goals and activities 
of the project could be further reviewed for clarification purposes. 
Mutual cooperation and support should be stressed as the key to the 
success of the site visit. 

A checklist of the suggested areas to be covered during the visit 
has been developed for the use of the team members and is presented 
in this Guide as Form B. The team is given the flexibility of deciding 
i^lch program participant should be interviewed or which phase of opera- 
tion should be observed in order to gather the desired information on 
each of the areas. The CDA project director and personnel may aid the 
team members in reviewing the arranged schedule of activities to ensure 
that it covers the most appropriate sources of information on the project. 
Some suggested on-site activities are: 

(1) Interview with the director and other administrators 

(2) Interview with staff members 

education specialists 

counselors 

supervisors 

the CDA training supervisors 

the cooperating teacher 

other 

other 1 acuity and training staff 

NOTE: See Checklist > Form Section b« 
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(3) Interview with trainees 

A special request to interview about fifteen to twenty 
percent of the trainees and discuss their reactions to the 
program may t.^ made. The team shov'ld have for reference the 
findings resulting from the "Trainee Evaluation of the Pro- 
gram" (The CDA Pilot Project Information System) during 
the interviews. Results of the evaluation should be com- 
pared with the feedback gathered from trainees in the 
interview. Additional areas for discussion purposes are 
presented in the Checklist of this Guide, Form B: Section C. 

(A) Observation of classroom activities, lab school activities and 
field site visits and interviews. 

The above types of observation activities planned by and 
scheduled for the visit team may vary among projects. However, 
for the purposes of assessing training program activities. 
Form B, section L of this Guide presents several types of 
information that may be gathered whenever the team members 
observe these types of activities. 

(5) Interviews with staff of cooperating colleges, tiniversitieo, 

community groups such as advisory boards, state and local agencies, 
4-C committees, parents and volunteers, etc. 

Suggested types of information which could be drawn from 
these groups are found in Section A and K, Form B. 



EXIT, FOLLOW-UP, AND REPORTING ACTIVITIES AND PROCEDURES 
Exit Meeting 

At this stage of the visit, after all the on-site tasks of the team 
have been completed, the team should meet with the dlrev*:or and his 
immediate staff for a discussion of the succeeding steps to be taken and 
any type of technical assistance arrangements that need to be made as a 
result of the visit. Upon the request of the director, the team may 
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share Its findings and impression of the visit with the director and 
his staff to help dispel any anxieties regarding the reporting of 
"negative feedback*" 

To Insure the widest coverage of areas for the on-site visit , the 
team members could make arrangements to seek any needed additional 
information by follow-up calls or by mail during this meeting* In 
addition^ the team could stress its role as facilitators of progress 
toward achievement of training goals /(as distinct from a merely negative 
role of critical evaluation) i the team members should i on a reciprocal 
basis I attend to any request for assistance or information requested by 
the CDA pilot project and its staff as soon as possible after the visit* 
This I plus placing deficiencies or need for improvement In the full 
perspective of status i trends and accomplishments i will help project 
the image of on-site evaluations as having a constructive purpose in 
the overall experimental design* Suggestions on how subsequent site 
visits could be improved or made more effective could also be gathered 
to set the tone for the next visit* 
Team feedback and summarization meeting 

This meeting provides the visit team with the opportunity to 
immediately plan and structure its site visit final report* Issues and 
problems could be analyzed in teriAS of appropriate solutions that could 
be recommended to the proper authorities for earliest possible action* 

The final report should contain a logical presentation of information 
to the extent necessary and possible i in order to form a reliable base 
which can be used for future reference during subsequent visits and for 
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program planning or replication purposes. A recommended format for 
this report is presented in Form C of this Guide. Copies of this 
report should be submitted to: 

Dr. Jenny Klein 

Director of Educational Services 

Program Development and Innovation Division 

Office of Child Development 

Department of Health, Education and 

Welfare 
P. 0. Box 1182 
Washington, D. C. 20013 



PART III: SITE VISIT FORMS 



0 
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FORM A 

SITE VISIT INFORMATION REQUEST FORM 

Return to: 

(Designated officer) 

(Address) 



Date: 



(Director) 
(CDA Pilot Training Project) 
(Address) 



Dear CDA Pilot Project Director: 

Could you kindly provide or have available to the site visit team 
the following Information? It will be needed to help prepare the team 
members on the objectives and role structure of your program* Items* 
1 and 2 will be requested only once» unlesr changes or revisions will 
be made. 

1. A brief enumeration of the goals and objectives of your 
training program; 

2. A chart of the main roles of the participants In your program* 
Also attach a separate sheet giving the names of the Individuals 
or groups assigned these roles and an enumeration of their 
respective responsibilities; 

3. Any additional areas of concern or problems you think should 
be focused upon during the site visit « 
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FORM B 



CHECKLIST OF SUGGESTED AREAS TO BE COVERED 



A. ADMINISTRATION/MANAGE^NT 

1. Organlzatlou of project 
description 

roles/responslbllltles of administration 

2« Degree of Involvement of participating organizations 
universities or colleges 
federal 9 state or local agencies 
advisory board 

responsibilities 

membership 

frequency of meetings 
community groups 

3« Patterns of decision-making 
distribution of authority 

opportunity for participation of staff/trainees/other 

4. Type of leadership/expertise available 

openness to feedback reactions * 
amount of support given staff 

5. Nature of fiscal administration 

sources of funding 
allocation of resources 
adherence to budget 
problems 



B^ STAFF 

1« Positions/functions 

2 « Background/preparation/experience 
early childhood development 
competency-based training 
supervision 
appraisal 

3« Distribution of teaching loads 
staff -trainee ratio 
number of trainees taught 

4« Technical support and assistance available 

NOTE: To facilitate note-taking, each area and Its components have been 
assigned a code number. It Is therefore Intended for coding purposes and 
not as an exhaustive list delimiting the coverage of areas # 
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5* Patterns of communication between staff 
frequency of meetings 
nature of relationship 

6* Availability to trainees 

7* Morale/satisfaction with program 

8* Staff assessment /evaluation 



C. TRAINEES 

1* Age/sex/ethnic group 
2. Background/ experience 

3* Academic preparation (including reading levels) 
4* Goals/objectives/commitment to program 
5. Morale/satisfaction with program 



D. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

1. Staff in-charge/ functions 

2. Goals and objectives 

educational philosophy 
description of local needs 

3. Organization of plan of study around conqpetencies 
4* Individualization 

5. Flexibility 

6. Role of trainee 

7. Steps taken to obtain valid credit for program 

8. Integration of academic and field experience 

(a) breakdown of trainee time schedule 

% of time in academic work 

X of time in field experiences 
% of time working with children 
#v of time working with community resources 
% of time with supervisor/cooperating teacher 
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(b) coordination between CDA supervisor and cooperating teacher 
regarding trainee's program 

(c) relation of academic to field experiences 

methods/techniques 

9. Assessment of academic experiences 

(a) description 

(b) courses offered 

(c) variety of methods 

(d) focus of content 

areas of child development covered 
purposes 

teaching styles developed 
teaching techniques 
relation to CDA competencies 

10. Assessment of field experiences 

(a) description 

experiences/activities offered 

(b) procedures of assigning to trainee 

(c) focus of content 

areas of child development covered 
purposes 

teaching styles developed 
teaching techniques 
relation to CDA competencies 

(d) parent and community Involvement 



ORIENTATION 

1. Types/descriptions of activities 

2. Participants 

3. Purposes 

4. Suggestions for improvement 



RECRUITMENT/SELECTION 

1. Criteria and methods 

suitability to local area conditions (child care and manpower 
training needs 

2. Enrollment 

capacity j 
actual enrollment 
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3« Reasons trainees dropped out 
4* Problems encountered 

INITIAL, ON-GOING AND LAST APPRAISALS 
1* Who conducts 

2. Appraisal instruments developed/used 
3* Criteria 

4# Process (how conducted, types of records kept) 

5. Role of trainee 

6. Frequency 

7. Time allotted 

G. SUPERVISION ^ 

I 

1« Who supervises 

2. Roles and responsibilities 
CDA supervisor 
cooperating teacher 
other 

3* Methods and techniques 

4. Patterns of supervision 

frequency 
amount 

accessibility of supervisor 

5. Degree of participants* satisfaction with services 

H. COUNSELING 

1* Who does counseling 

2. How initiated 

3. Methods of dealing with problems /pressures faced by trainees 
4* Degree of participants* satisfaction with services 

ERIC 
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!• INTERNAL EVALUATION 
!• Design 

2. Persons in charge 

3* Descriptions of roles 

4* Role of trainee In evaluating program 

5* Methods used to assess the effectiveness of training materials » 
activities and experiences 

6. Feedback mechanism 

from whom are evaluations gathered 
how used/action taken 



J. PHYSICAL FACILITIES 
1* Description 

2. Suitability of plant design to program needs 
adequacy 
accessibility 

Z. Instructional resources (library, audio-visual, etc.) 
adequacy 

suitability to program needs 

4* Academic and field sites 
selection criteria 
who selects 
number 



K. COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
!• Resources 

2. Manner/method of selection 

3. Staff/ trainee involvement in selection 
4« Community group Involvement 
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L. ASSESSMENT OF A TRAINING ACTIVITY* 

1. Purpose/objective of activity 

2. Description/type of activity 

3. Methods of teaching used/effectiveness 

4. Sklll/ablllty o^: teacher/supervisor 

knowledge and handling of subject matter 
ability to pro.^lde guidance 
amount of guldatice provided 
manner towards trainees 

5. Climate generated by activity 

opportunity of trainees to participate 
openness of Instructor to raised questions 
interest/ enthusiasm level of participants 

6. Degree of trainees' understanding of instructions/procedures 

7« Instructional resources used 
adequacy 
suitability 



*Thi8 section is intended as guidance for an observation of a training 
activity such as a visit to a CDA academic class > a lab school training 
session or a child care center activity > etc. 
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FORM C 

CDA PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM 
ON-SITE VISIT EVALUATION REPORT FORMAT 



I. Introductory Information 

Name of CDA pilot project visited 
Date of visit 

Names of team members/address where they can be contacted 

Description of site visit activities 

names/functions of interviewed participants 

types of program operations reviewed 

names of team members assigned per activity 

II. Information gathered for each area covered during visit 

III. Team Conclusions and Recommendations 

Program status and accomplishments 

Strengths ai;d weaknesses of program 

Problems encountered 

Planned changes and reasons for changes 

Areas of Improvement and assistance 

Recommendations 

IV. Appeniices material 
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NATIONAL PLANNING A SSOCIATION 

i79SMASSAaiLSETTSAyB..N,W., SUITE 105. WASHISCTON, D,C S0036 l»0», S6S.7685 



April 1973 



THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE 
TRAINING PROGKAM 



EVALUATION TASKS 



TASK C 



THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE PILOT PROJECT 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 



Submitted as partial fulfillment of the 
contract to provide planning and technical 
assistance to the CDA program. 



Prepared by: 

Arnold Kotz, Project Director 
Ivars Zageris, Program Analyst 

Allen Thompson, Human Resource Progrms Specialist 
Rory Redondo, Education Specialist 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE PILOT 
PROJECT INFORMATION SYSTEM 



In April of this year, NPA completed the development of the Child 
Development Associate Pilot Project Information System, see Appendix C. 
The information system is presently in operation at thirteen national 
training programs for use in both formative and summative evaluations* A 
similar system, also developed by NPA is being used by five to seven 
Texas CDA programs funded by the Office of Early Childhood Development, 
State of Texas* 

In order to develop models for future training programs, each of the 
presently funded training programs have been asked to share their exper- 
iences with OCD* The information system has been designed for internal 
management uses by each training program and to provide the necessary 
communication between the training program and OCD* The training programw 
have to record information on each trainee and send this information as a 
part of a regular puiranary report every 3 months* The quarterly program • 
reviews made by trainees will be sent to OCD which wiXl return summaries 
of the trainee evaluations to the contractors* 

The Pilot Project Information System comprises a number of forms 
designed to elicit information regarding CDA trainees and programs* 
Group 1, the CDA Trainee Personal Record Forms are to be used by each of 
the CDA Pilot Training Projects to record information on each CDA appli- 
cant and trainee* These forms will provide the backup information needed 
for roost of the CDA Pilot Project Summairy Reports* Group 2, the CDA 
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Trainee Program {Review Form Is used to obtain an evaluation or assess- 
ment of each pilot training project by the trainees. Group 3, the CDA 
Pilot Projdct Summary Report forms are designed to elicit summary Infor- 
mation on the progress of each CDA training project. 

The several forms In the Information system described and presented 
In this package have been assigned a unique number. All forms to be kept 
In the files of the training program have been labeled CDA, (e.g. CDA - Tl). 
All forms or reports to be sent to the Office of Child Development are 
labeled CCD, (e.g. OCD - Tl). Forms to be completed by trainees or appli- 
cants are labeled T, (e.g. CDA - T2). Forms to be completed by staff are 
labeled S, (e.g. CDA - S2). 

The training programs are responsible lor submitting the CDA Pilot 
Project Summary Report to OCD every three months after their program com- 
mences. The CDA Trainee Program . Review Is to be conducted every three months 
after the start of the program. Every 6 months after the start of the pro- 
gram, some additional Items may be requested on the CDA Pilot Project 
Sununary Report to provide further Information on program progress* 



APPENDIX A 



Developed by NPA, July, 1973 



BEST COPY AVAOABLE 



OFPICE OP EARLY CHltOHOOO DBVELOPMEMT 
SURVEY OP TEXAS HOUSEHOLDS WITH CHILDREN 
^ - ^LESS THAN SIX YEARS OF AGE 



INSTRUCTIONS! Before approaching houiehold# pleaae record the addresi^ 
time I and type of dwelling in the appropriate place on 
the control sheet* 

"Hello, I'm (name), representing the Office of Early Childhood Devel- 
opment within the Texas Department of C--^unlty Affairs. We are 
doing a study among families In Texas with children less than six 
years of age. Do you or anyone living here have any children less 
than six years old/*" 



INSTRUCTIONS! If Yes Proceed with interview 

Xf Ho Terminate interview 

If interview is terminated, record on the control sheet 
at the appropriate place* 

"We'd like to spend a few minutes with the parents or guardians of 
these children to get some Information to assist OECO in learning 
nore about child care needs and services in this state. This pamphlet 
explains what is OECDj why an OECD; and what does OECD do. This 
survey will provide OECD with information that will be very helpful 
in developing new child care programs for your children. Let me 
stress — All information obtained is considered strictly confiden- 
tial and will only be looked at with information for hundreds of 
families together • Your name was not selected ~ only your address, 
along with thousands of other addresses in Texas, including many here 
in your city. If we are successful in obtaining information from all 
these addresses, oui sar.pling experts can toll us a great deal about 
the needs of the children of Texas. Since we are attempting to 
accurately describe the views of Texans with a small sample, your 
answers are very important and no one else can take your place in 
our sample. We hope you can help us out*" 



INSTRUCTIONS: If parents are not willing to be interviewed, terminate 
the interview and record on the control sheet in the 
appropriate place. 



1. List below all persons living in this household. List children 
less than slx^years of age first. 



Name 



Date of 
Birth 



Relationship to 
1st child listed 



Sex 



Marital 
Status 



Respondent (s) 
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"Mow, wt would like to talk to you about the child care arrangements 
you may have for your children less than six years old. We want to 

discuss these for each child separately* beginning with 

(READ NAME OP FIRST CHILD LISTED IN PREVIOUS TABLE) 



2. Does anyone besides ( CHILD'S PARENTS ) take oare of ( CHILD 1 ) on a 
regular basis? — ^— — — — — — . 

£7 ^ tSJff TO QUESTION 12, p. 6J 
^ YES 

Could you tell me what kind of arrangement you have for (CHILD 1)7 
(RECORD ARRANGEMENTS IN TABLE ON PAGES 3-() 



FOR SECOND CHILD 

Does anyone besides ( CHILD'S PARENTS ) take cara of ( CHILD 2 ) on 
a regular basis? 



217 MO (SKIP TO QUESTION 12, p. 10) 
^ YES 

Could you tell me what kind ol arrangeraen!: you have for ( CHILD 2 )? 

(RECORD ARRANGEMENTS IN TfSLB ON PAGES l-TST^ — 



FOR THIRD CHILD 

Does anyone besides ( CHILD'S PARENTS ) take care of ( CHILD 3) on 
a regular basis? ' 

.. ^ NO (SKIP TO QUESTION 12, p. 14) 

£7 vEs 

Could you tell ne what kind of arrangement you have for ( CHILD 3 ) ? 

(RECORD ARRANGEMENTS IN TABLE ON PAGES~II=T7y 



FOR ANY ADDITIONAL CHILDREN USE EXTRA CHILD CARE TABLES AND IDENTIFY 
EACH BY RESPONDENT NAME. 



4 



3* For each arrangement checked in 2a«# aiki 

If you were not able to use your present arrangemente^ what other 
arrangement would you uae £or (CHILD)? 

let 2nd 2td 

arrangement 



Day care center 








Day care home 






• 


Kindergarten 








Kureery school 








Head Start program 








Relative's home 









Monrelative's home 








In own home by 
parents 








In own home by 
older children 








In own home by 
relative 








In own home by 
nonrelative 








Other 

(specify) 








Don't know 








Mot applicable 









A. Do your presertt child care arrangements for ( CHILD ) take care of 
your child care needs for him/her? 

£7 Yes (SKIP TO QUESTION 5) 



Why not? 



£7 NO 

Meed more formal care 

Meed better quality care 

Need cheaper care 

Need care closer to home/work 

Other 

(specify) 

Don^t know 



(Circle one) 
1 
2 
3 
4 
S 



5# Do the indicated child care arrangements for ( CtlILD ) vary from 
week to week or are they pretty much the same? 



Same 

Some variation 
Considerable variation 
Don^t know 



1 
2 
3 
9 
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I. Aalde from baby«itt«r« you hav« whan you all 90 out at nlaht. doaa 
anyona alaa taka cara of ( child ) . for you hera in your homa? 

^ MO (8XZP TO QOBSTIOM ij, p. 15) 

Who la that? (CircXa aXX ap, opriata c'odaa) 
Oldar childran i 
Othar ralative % 
Mon-ralatad paraon 3 

Othar 4 . 

lapacityj 

Don't know § 

7. About how many houra per waek would you aay thla par»on (thaae 
paople) take(s) care of ( CHILD ) for you while you're away? (CIRCLE 
THE APPROPRIATE CODE) 

leaa than 5 houra per week 1 

5-9 houra per week 2 

.10 - 14 houra per week % 

IS - 19 houra per week 4 

20 - 29 houra per week 5 

30 - 39 houra per week % 

40 or more houra per week 7 

Don't know f 

•.During what time (a) of day do they take care of ( CHILD ) ? 
(CIRCLE ALL APPROPRIATE CODES) 

Morning (Before lunch) x 

Afternoon (After lunch* before evening neal) 2 

Evening (Aftsr evening meal) j 

Don't know 9 

9. About how much do you usually spend in a week on these child care 
arrangements in your home? (CIRCLE THE APPROPRIATE CODE) 

Nothing 0 
No money, but other favors x 
$5 or less 2 

$ - no 3 

% '. - $15 4 

$16 - $25 .5 

$26 - $35 ( 

More than $35 ^ 7 

Oon't know . . 



10* If you were not ablo to 9et this person (thete people) to take 

care of ( CHILD ) for you here in«your homer what other arrdngcments 
would you use? (CIRCLE THE COOES FOR ALL ARRANGEMENTS MENTZONEO) 

DIFFERENT CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 



Day care center 01 

Day care honie 02 

Kindergarten 03 

Nursery school 04 

'Read Start program 05 

Relative's home 06 

Nonrelative's home 07 

In own home by parents 13 

In own home by older children * 10 

In o%m home by relative 11 

In own home by nonrelative 12 

Other 

(specify) 

Don't knw 88 



11. Could you tell us in what order you would prefer to use th.se 

arrangements? That isr which would you most prefer to U8e# which 
is next most preferred r and which is third? (ENTER CODES CIRCLED 
ABOVE) 

(Most preferred) First 

Second 

Third 

12* ONLY FOR THOSE WHO DO NOT USE ANY CHILD CARE FACILITIES T 

Could you tell us why you don^t use child care facilities for 
( CHILD ) ? (CIRCLE THE CODE FOR FIRST REASON MENTIONED) 
Mother does not have a job 

Want to care for children myself /ourselves* 
Being taken care of in public schools or kindergarten 
Do not like child care centers or day care homes 
Do not trust baby sitters 

Cannot find baby sitters at price I can afford 
Child care centers or day care homes too expensive 
No child care center or day care homes close by 
Never really tried to find child care 
Other 



40 

31 
02 
23 
24 
15 
16 
37 
08 
09 



Don't know 



88 
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3* For each arrangement checked in 2a* « atkt . 

If you were not able to use ynur present arrangements, what other 
arrangement would you use for (CHILD)? 

1st 2nd 3rd 



Day care center 


arrangement 


arrangement 


arrangement 


Day care homo 








Kindergarten 








Hursery school 








Head Start program 








Relative's home 








Nonrelative*s home 








Zn own home by 
parents 








In own home by 
older children 








In own home by 
relative 








Zn own home by 
nonrelative 








Other 

(specify) 








Don^t know 








Not applicable 
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4e Do your present child care arrangements for ( CHILD ) take care of 
your child care needs for him/her? 

CJ Ves (SKIP TO QUESTION 5) 



Why not? 



O NO 

Need more formal care 

Need better quality care 

Need cheaper care 

Need care closer to home/work 

Other 

(specify) 

Don^t know 



(Circle one) 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

8 



5e Do the indicated child caro arrangements for ( CHILD ) vary from 
week to wook or are they pretty much the same? 



Same 

Some variation 
Concidorablo variation 
Don't know 



1 
2 
3 
8 




1 



C. Aside from babysitter* you have when you all go out at nioht 
anyone else take care of ( CHILD ) for you here in your home? 

£7 NO (SKIP TO QUESTION 13, p. ^5) 
!y YES 

Who is that? (Circle all eppropriate codes) 
Older children i 
Other relative 2 
Mon-related person 3 



Other 



(specify) 
Don't know 



4 



7. About how many hours per week would you say this person (these 



I«ss than 5 hours per week 
S - 9 hours por week 
10 - 14 hours per week 
IS " 19 hours per week 
20 - 4'9 hours per week 
30 - 39 hours per week 
40 or more hours per week 
Don't know 



X 
3 
9 
4 
S 
€ 
7 
8 



8. During what time- (a) of day do they take care of (CHILD)? 
(CIRCLE ALL APPROPRIATE CODES) 

Morning (Before lunch) i 

Afternoon (After lunch, before evening rooal) 2 

Evening (After evening meal) 3 

Don't know I 

9. About how tnuch do you usually spend in a week on these child care 
arrangenants in your home? (CIRCLE the A.-PROPRIATE CODE) 
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Nothing 

No money, but other favors 
$5 or less 
$6 • $10 

$11 - $15 
$16 - $25 
$26 - $35 
More than 535 

Don't know 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 



06 
07 



ifrDi/^JSr^nf 5**^* '° P«'«o« <the8e people) to take 

care of ( CHILD ) for you here in your home, wha* «i.kI3 ^ 

would you-i5?? (CI.itE m eo6ES°m*JTS';i^^'solS£»/„«5|«^f^^^^^^^ 

DIFFERENT CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 
Day care center 

Day care home ^2 • 

Kindergarten 

Nursery school 0^ 
'Head start prograa 0^ 
Kelative's home 
Nonrelative's home 
In own home by parents 
In own home by older children 

In own home by relative n 

In own home by nonrelative j2 

Other • fl» 

(specify) 

Don't know gg 

11. could yot) tell us in what order you would prefer to use th.«. 

arrangements? That is, which woild you Sost p«fe? to u« Jh^oh 
iSoSir preferred, and which i8^h\^S?^IS?E^cSSES"^R^^Ef 

{Most preferred) First ^ 

8«cond 

Third 



12- ONLY FOR THOSE hUO DO NOT USE ANY CHILD CARE FACILITIES: 

Could you tell us why you don^t usp ^hi'tA ^m^iMA^t ^ 
(CHILD,, (CIRCLE th/cJdE f5S f'iSII ^^SOn'^^/o'SId""'" 

Mother does not have a Job |q 

Want to care for children my self /our selves. 21 

Being taken care of in public schools or kindergarten 02 

Do not like child care centers or day care homes 23 

Do not trust baby sitters 24 

Cannot find baby sitters at pric I can afford 15 

Child care centers or day care hones too expensive 16 

No child caro center or day care hor.es close by 37 

Never really tried to find child care qj 
Other 

— = _ 09 



Don't know 
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3t For each arrangement checked in 2a «i aski 

1£ you were not able to use your present arrangements, what at-hur 
arrangement would you use for (CHILD)? 

l8t 2nd 
arrangement arrangement 

Day care center 



3rd 

arrangement 



pay care home 
Kindergarten 



Hursery school 



Head Start program 



Relative's home 



Nonr^lative's home 



In own home by 
parents 



In own home by 
older children 



In own home by 
relative 



In own home by 
nor relative 



Other 



[specify) 



Don't know 



Not applicable 



* SSn^^^Hf ^^^^^ arrangements for ( CHILD ) take care of 
your child care needs for him/hor? care oi 

ZI/ Yes (SKIP TO QUESTION 5) 



Why not? 



£7 No 

Need more foi*mal care 
Need better quality care 
Need cheaper care 
Need care closer to home/work 

Other 

(spcciIyT " 

Don't know 



(Circle one) 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Do the indicated child caro arrangofnents for (CHTl.Di varv f-/M« 
week to wcok or arc they pretty mSch the samo?^^' '^"""^ 



Sar.o 

Sonio variation 
Considerable variation 
Pon't know 



1 
2 
3 
8 
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;. Aside from babysitters you have when you all go out at night, does 
anyone else take care o£ ( CHILD ) for you here in your home? 

£7 MO (SKIP TO QUESTION IJ, p. 15) 
£7 YES 

Who is that? (Circle all appropriate codes) 

♦ 

Older children 1 

Other relative 2 

Non-related person 3 

Other * 
(specify) 

Don't know i 

?• About how many hours per week would you this person tthese 

people) take (8) care of ( CHILD) for you while you're away? (CIRCLE 
THE APPROPRIATE CODE) 

Lees than 5 hours per week .1 

5-9 hours per week * 

10 * 14 hours per week 3 

15 - 19 hours per week * 

20 - 29 hours per week ' 

30 - 39 hours per week * 

40 or more hours per week 7 

Don't know * * 

< 

8. During what time(s) of day flo they take care of (CHILD)? 
(CIRCLE ALL APPROPRIATE CODES) 

Morning (Before lunch) 1 • 

Afternoon (After lunch, before evening meal) 2 

Evening (After evening meal) 3 

Don't know • 

9. About how much Co you usually spend in a week on these child care 
arrangements in your home? (CIRCLE THE APPROPRIATE CODE) 

Nothing * 

No money, but other favori 1 

$5 or less ' 

$6 - $10 3 

$11 - $15 * 

$16 - $25 '5 

$26 - $35 < 

More than $35 ' f 

Don't know S 



10* l£ you were not able to get this person (these people) to take 

care of ( CHILD ) for you here in your home, what othe^ arranqcmGnts 
would you use? (CIRCLE THE COOES FOR ALL ARRANGEMENTS MENTIONED) 



DIFFERENT CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 



Day care center 0^ 

Day care home 02 

Kindergarten 03 

Miursery school 0^ 

Bead Start program OS 
Relative's home 

Monrelative's home 0? 

In own home by parents l3 

In own home by older children lO 

In own home by relative 1^ 

In own home by nonrelative l2 

Other _ 9^ 

(specify) 

Don't know S* 



lit Could you tell us in what order you would prefer to use these 

arrnngemcnts? That is# which would you most prcfct to use, which 
is next most preferred, and which is third? (EKTER c<^t>iS CIRCLED 
ABOVE) 

(Most preferred) First ^ 

Second 

Third 

12* ONLY FOR THOSE MHO DO NOT USE ANY CHILD CARE FAClHriES! 

Could you tell U3 why you don*t use child care facilities for 
(CHILD)? (CIRCLE THE CODE FOR FIRST REASON MENTIONEP) 



Mother docs not have a job 40 

Want to care for childrsn myself/ourselvest 21 

Being taken care of in public schools or )cindergartcn 02 

Do not like child care centers or day care homes 23 

Do not trust baby sitters 24 

Cannot find baby sitters at price I can afford 15 

Child care centers or day care homes too expensive 16 

No child cnrc Center or day care hon>os close by 37 

Never really tried to find child care 08 

Other . 09 



Don*t know 68 
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Interviewer: return to LISTING DOX <Paqe 1) AND ASK ABOUT THE NEXT 
CHILD UNDER SIX LISTED THERE. AFTER YOU HAVE ASKED 
THIS SERIES OF QUESTIONS (Q.2 throught Q. 12) FOR ALL 
CHILDREN LISTED THERE » ASKt 

13. Z believe we*ve now asked about all the children under tlx living 
in this household. Is that correct? 



[J YES (CONTINUE WITH SECTION B) 



O ^0 



(RETURN TO LISTING BOX AND MAKE NECESSARY 
CORRECTIONS, THEN REPEAT QUESTIONS 2 THROUGH 12 
FOR ANY ADDITIONAL CHILDREN 5 or YOUNGER) 
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SECTION B 
Pan>lly Background Questions 

A. What is the principal language spoken here in your home? 

English Spanish ^ other . 

(specify) 

B. l Has (FATHER) had a job in 1973? 

r-7 CJ Divorced -t 

LJ ( Go on to C.1.1) } 

„ CJ Separated |— (Go to P.l 

LJ ( Go on to P.l) I 

Widowed * 

C. 1.1 What is (FATHER*S) main occupation — that is the kind work 

(FATHER) has been doing to earn a livelihood? 



C.1.2 Tell me a little more about what (FATHER) does? 



C.1.3 VThat kind of business is that in? 
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D. l How many hours per week does (FATHER) work? 

E. l How many months in 1973 has (FATHER) worked? 



1 month , 

2 months r Go to P.l 



3 months ~-i 



4 months — y 

5 months |-~- Go to G.l 
all the time 



Pel What in major reason for (FATHKR^S) not working? 
(CIRCLE RESPONSE THAT FITS BEST ) 

Doesn't want to work 

Taking care of house and child 

Cannot find suitable employment 

Health 

Student 
Other 



(specily) 




C.l How many year* education has (FATHER) had? f f 
GO ON TO B. 2 

B. 2 Did (MOTHER) have a job in 1973, other than homemaker? 

yes £7 *® C.2.1) 

No O (GO on to P. 2) 

C. 2.1 What is (MOTHER'S) main occupation — that is the )cind of work 

(MOTHE?.) has been doing to earn a livelihood? 



C.2.2 Tell ne a little more about what (MOTHER) does. 



C.2.3 What kind of business is that in? 
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De2 Hovr many hours per week does (MOTHER) work? 



Ee2 How many months in 1973 has (MOTHER) worked? 



1 month — \ 4 months — 

2 months 



! — - Go to p. 2 5 months j— Co to'C.2 

all the time 4 



3 months — < 



Fe2 What is major reason for (MOTHER'S) not working? 
(CIRCLE RESPONSE THAT FITS BEST) 



Doesn't want to work 1 

Taking care o£ house and child 2 

Cannot find suitable cmploynent 3 

Husband doesn't want wife to work 4 

Cannot find suitable care arrangement for chi^ldren 5 

Health 6 

Student 7 

Other ^ 8 
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G. 2 How many year* education has (MOTHER) had? 

H. Hi IX (MOTHER) be wor)cin9 in the next year? 
Vee £7 No £7 oon't Icnow {J 

(DO NOT ASK NEXT QUESTION XP MOTHER HAS MOT WORKED AND DOES NOT 
INTEND TO WORK) 

X. What is (MOTHER'S) major reason for working? (CIRCLE THB CODE POR 
FIRST REASON MENTIONED) 

Worlcing to support family i 
Wor)cing to supplement family income 2 
Enjoy working 3 
To get out of house 4 
To save for something special 5 
Other J 



(specify) , 

J. Por statistical purposes we need to know your family income for 
last year. Please look at this card and tell me the letter which 
covers your total family income from all sources. Include all 
monies received by you or any member of your family. 



a 



IB^^ XNDuX LETTER 

Less than $2,000 
2,000 - 2,500 

2,500 - 3,000 g 

3,000 - 3,500 ^ 

3,500 - 4,000 , 

4,000 - 4,500 £ 

4,500 - 5,000 ^ 
5,000 - 5,500 

5,500 - 6,000 £ 



6,000 - 6,r>00 



J 



6,500 - 7,000 

7,000 - 7,500 1 



7,500 - 10,000 



lo,000 - 12,500 „ 
12,500 - 15,000 

15,000 - 20,000 p 

20,000 - 25,000 ' q 

25,000 or over r 
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Table A. — Standard errors of estimated ntnnbers (68 chances out of 100) 



Size of 


Standard 


Size of 


Standard 


estimate 


error 


estimate 


error 


25,000 


7,000 


1,000,000 


40,000 


50,000 


9,000 


1,500,000 


49,000 


100,000 


13,000 


2,500,000 


70,000 


250,000 


21,000 


5,000,000 


77,000 


500,000 


29,000 


7,500,000 


83,000 


750,000 


35,000 







Table B. — Standard errors of estimated percentages (68 chances out of 100) 

(Base of percentage: thousands) 



Estimated 
percentaro 


250 


500 


750 


1.000 


1.500 


2.500 


5.000 


7.500 


2 or 98 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


5 or 95 


1.8 


1.3 


1.0 


.9 


.7 


.6 


.4 


.3 


10 or 90 


2.5 


1.8 


1.4 


1.3 


1.0 


.8 


.6 


.5 


20 or 80 


3.3 


2.4 


1.9 


1.7 


1.4 


1.1 


.7 


.6 


35 or 65 


4.0 


2.8 


2.3 


2.0 


1.6 


1.3 


.9 


.7 


50 


4.2 


2.9 


2.4 


2.1 


1.7 


1.3 


.9 


.7 



As an example of the use of these tables, consider the estimated number of 
3_year-old children who are enrolled In preklndergarten. This estimate Is 
given in table 1 as 381,000. An approximate standard error for this estimate 
can ba obtained from tabic A as follows. The estimated number 381,000 falls 
approximately 52 percent of the distance between 250,000 and 500,000 In 
table A. Fifty-two percent of the difference between 21,000 and 29 ,'000 Is 
4,200. This latter figure added to 21,000 yields a standard error o.- 
approxir^itely 25,000. As shown in table 1, an estimated 11.0 percent of 
3-y car-old children are enrolled In preklndergarten. The base for this 
percentage is 3,466,000. An approximate standard error for the estimated 
percentage can be obtained from table B by a two-way Interpolation process 
similar to that illustrated for table A. 

Nonintervlew nnd Nonrcsponso. 

For various reasons intervicwors were unable to contact about 5 percent of 
the sample households in the monthly Current Population Survey; adjustments 
were made by the Bureau of the Census by inflating for total nonlnterview. 
Nonrcsponso to items on school enrollment was very slight. Adjustments for 
nonrcsponso were made by allocatinr, enrollment status on the basis of the 
la.>f perron eixounterod of tlic same age, sex, and race. The bias reflected 
in tlie tiata in Uiis lepori aii a result of lliese .-uljustmcnts is thought to be 
minlnul. 
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Cod i nn 

tColor Code, VHicre For.-n is Kept or Sent, 
Vlio VUls Out t)\c: Forn) 



'1) CPA Tr ai nee Pery;oy.:n Kocord ^orr.s 
(a) CPA Trainee Applic-ition Forn 
CHA Trfinoe Int crvi c: Fern 
CPA Trainee Cour.?:cl cd/rropT^O'-l-otit Forn 
(d) CD\ Tr ninrc r ::it Forn 
(c) CPA Trrfnoo Cmlf-tion For^^ 

[2) CPA Tr.ilnc>c Pvo''r''.n ?.c\-ic\r 

[3) CPA Pilot I'roicct Strrnrv Rerort 



E>.*o«'r.oiturc-s co Pate 



(a) 

(b) Ch.nrrcteristics of Trainees 

(c) Trainee Pvo«'rer,p Stirr'jry 

(d) List of CHA Tv?.inoe5 

(c) rrorran Director's Cc~rr.cnts 



(Pink forri, CDA-Tl) 
(Blue forn, CDA-Sl) 
(Blue forn, CDA-S2) 
(Pink forn, CDA-T2) 
(Pink form, CDA-T3) 
(Gold fortn, OCD-Tl) 

(Green form, OCD-Sum 1) 

(Green form, OCD-Sun 2) 
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(Green forn, OCD-Sum A) 

(Green form, OCD-Sum 5) 
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Forms By Whom 



(1) CDA Trainee Personal llc^cord Formf: 
(a) CDA Tra5neci Application Fo:nu>» 


Each Applicant 


(b) CDA Trninee Interview Form^ 


Trainee Inv.erviev;er 


(c) CDA Trainee Coimseled/Droppcd-Out Form- 


Staff 


(d) CDA Trainee Exit Form* 


Trainee 


(o) CDA Trainee Completion Form>*? 


Trainee 


(2) CDA Trainee Pror;ra!:i Kevlew** 


Each Trainee 


(3) CDA Pilot Project Sur.nary Report 
(a) Expenditures to Date** 


Director 


(b) Characteristics of Trainees** 


Secretary 
Director 


(c) Trainee Progress Suniinary** 


All Field Supervisors 


(d) List of CDA Trainees** 


Secretary 


(e) Program Director's Coruneuts 


Director 



* To be filled out one tine only. 
** To be fillc'd out ovory three mouths* 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE TiiAKs'i r. /.!ri.!c/.TiC);j vow^:: 

■ ■ :. s.-- .i<o. _ _/ / 

rcjil'C'-.c';.'!.;. 'i ":i r,;.t 'I'l V; ••i"' ■i. i.-.l t ar ,;r r.L'r [n:! .'O. or.Jy . 



I.,; ,■: \ ir-;.L -lui I.- (/iVlm-.} 
Cuirrent 

A'lJioa:; . 

'"""iVtrccf 'ci'LV " • " '"iiUa'te " Zip 

AJ;il*C:3S _ ^ 

"ScrJ'eL ' " " cTi.Ty' ' ----- state Zip 

Place, of 

Yivi)i 7. )).Tta of liirLh 



City State Zip Mont'u l)fiy Year 



you : u r im:v vul;; i:ur chi.lJ care v.'Iicn you arc not: at homo;? 
(•'lease circle apprc-pi Jatf nw.brr) Yes Need to .-.'rrange _Ji__ liot neccsj;ai\v _3._ 

I'or oach a.w- j-routj iL.sLca bplcv, indicate the number of [)crr.onG living: in your home. 
(Include- yc)u).yc:lf ) . 3.: .suro to j-'^-^paratii' t\u..(ly and nou-fniaily no-.abors. 

6-1 3 U ~ 17 . ISj- Jl :^.2 - 30 over 50 

FaT;vily ricn^ber 
Non-family ivc-viber 

Plor.se circl'V the nur'l>er vln'ch iudicate.s your faiuily incoiae level. 
(Include all c:cur ccs of Incone for persont; livinr, in your hon-.c.) 

Under ^--y/OO pe r yen :- $4200 - POOQ $^:000 ~ 12,000 Grea ter than $12,000 

1 2 3 4 

110-.-7 did you find out about the CDA training project? (Circle ay.propriate number) 

Friend ?v:'.dlo/TV Ad Kev;y:p;T>---r li£5d_ iiL=iI*iL Univ. Placo-.i^;-nt Other (specify) 

J. 2 3 A 5 6 

What attracted you to tlic CDA traininj^ project? 



rJea;;e jud:ca?.o your hi:j:ier. t level of education attend-nl by circling the 
appropr! af c. iiu:.iber . 



lUr.hent 

L.'voJ At t- :. Jed 



Grad.' 



Hl-h 

Scl'.on.l 

2 



Junii'r 
Coll p".-; 



Colle^.o 
Un:' vorvij ty 



Graduate 

Vorl: 



Hi .-'.he 1 'V.-1. 
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1 Tu- \) . 



if col.l '-.'.; c c*.''."'d-ir b.i.-- c;iniw'd 
crcJiL hoi:: -; .1:1 rhc. f cl ! r/.; I pi', arr- 


, (J .lease; (•;! 


rcl e 


apprc-j)ri::tc?. 


nu;iib cry 












l"-.4i"ly Cliil jlicou iiljucai. i ui;/l)oVoli;p 


11 L 1 




2 


3 


Child }'oych'-!.o.--' 


1 




2 


3 


VAc n r o r ■ ! c a c i o n 


1 




2 


3 


Social I.'ork 


1 




2 


3 


OLhtjr Source ■; v;j.t;h o:npb-isis oa 


1 




2 


3 



22 or Mor e 
4 
A 
4 
A 
4 



childrea (.specify) 



rJc.Mse circle .^pprcpriaVc niirjbar(s) if you have bae.n certified in any of the 
fo^.lo:;in-. areas: 



tnrly CliJ.lcIhood 



Explain 3 or 4 



2 



OUiicr Profosr/ioaal 
Certifies tos 



Other 
4 



1?. Vr.iat is >cur pror^ont v;ork rjiLuation? 

Not actively j.ookiii^; for or.iploynent 
Actively loohjiig for e:;:ployrcnt 
StucloTit 
Ftiii closed 
i n e ; ; a d r \i s 



1 
2 
3 
4 



Salary 



Hc»ur^; per 



TiLlo of 



liitr;.:dlai;c Siipcrvd sor 
oi' ]).! rt! . tor 
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1 r. . 1 i V I i> 1 uV'. 




.1 >' . v.'n.ti.:]. v-.L' :-ho j J ; 


1 iiif, ii.' 




v.li.'.c'.h 






• lea:'.' 




• 






i-ri ill.' ni' 














1 




1 


2 




3 


4 


3 


4 




5 


6 


5 


6 




V 


8 


7 






9 


10 


9 


10 




11 


12 


11 


12 




13 


14 


13 


.14 


'•••1 ^'irt 


15 


16 

J. V 






•';'^-uol or ll::.- 1:! tuLion 


17 


18 


17 


38 


specify) 


19 


50 


19 


20 



V 



^.!^•a^^e i;)d:ic.itA^ ycur prr.vJuus work c \-pc»riciu:e v/iiii pre-*-schooi chlld):cn# 
Circle where nppiicablc. 



Volunteer 



y5:it I* .ill;.; 




1 


piLnl Chjldron' 


3 v:ork 


1 


ily :>:iy Care He 




1 


vatr. Day Cava C. 


•:■ liter 


1 


lie l?ay Care: 


.;tcr 


1 


der; ::rL'on 




1 


scry School 




1 


lie School 




1 


u alt.Vl 




1 


o.r (:•;•-.- 1 fy) 




1 



f:\st.t:ion 

raid 
Full-time 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



2 



Paid 
Part-tiiiK; 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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Loss 
than 1 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 



YPARS 
1-2 



5 



5 
5 



5 



5 



5 
5 
5 



5 



5 



3 or more 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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rc:»l>oni;e5i. These luii.-bcas arc used for cor.iputor purpc^'^cs only* 

# 

1, Knn.e: 

(Last) (birst)"" (Middle) 

2, Social Security Jluvibcr: / / 

3, Kthnlc bncV.j'round ol rpplicnnt: 

a. Aricirlcnn Indian ».. 1 



b. Ar.ian American ? 

c. lUack _2 

d. Siinnish-Spcaking 4 

e. V.'hite (other than Spaiiish-Speakinc) 5 

f. Other (specify) .... . 6 



A, Sex of applicant: Male 1 Female 2 

5. Marital Status j 1 2 3 

SinrJe Harried Separiitot'/U'idowiai/Divorced 

P 

6# Is nppllcnuL head of hour.chold: Yes 1 No 2 



7. A.<;5P.ssv-.eint InntrMnontr. used, If any, in screening of applicant. List name 
of each lnslruu.ent# 
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mi COPY mmn 

8e Indii'.atc If i\uy of lh>r.i» n]-/cial .L.Le'nl:i\M>r>' v/oro tincrl to attrnct this 
cppj.:Lc<ita ♦ Circie \.-a.^ri' icrr.)Xc' • 

V^'vC' iuil I.cMi ^ 3_ 

£ t .liv.^n:; /A 1 1 ovancc 2 

Child cc:re allcvnaco 3 

Trrin-Hport ation aHcvrance • A 

Other (t^peclfy) 5 

9, Mar. this ai^plic/nnt: nclccted for CDA t.raininn prop,ra;u? 
Sc3rct.:?J 1 Rejected 2 )!old 3 

10. Pate of entry ir.to CDA tmininp nro{'Tam: _ / / ^ 

(llonth) (Day) ^ (Year) 

11, Cenoral Inpi'csslons of applicant: 



m m m < 
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'traK'vLl couiNisn.ED/DiiOi'PL i;>-0UT roiiM 

In-.Lructio:. .: "il-t!!-, \ is tn ].<■■. coninlotina by lh.c 0)\ ;>iloL 5,t;..ff 
only for trci-liiCits "iio c.rc. ccwntclcd out or vim tlrcppr-a out of. CUA training. 

NOTE: ric.i-e clrcU' rMit.ropriatc nu-'bcr? in nttcr.t.ioiv? containing, nur.bcrcd 
rcfiponscft. Vlu-vie nun'oers are uT.cd icm con.putcr purposcr. only. 

Nat:iC'. of Tr.-.iuec-: , 

(Lanu) " (Ixrsl) (Middle) 

Social Security Nurber; / / 

Date of ey.it: / / 

Reason for exit: 

Counseled out 1 
Droi>ped out 2 

If trainee was counseled out, vhat were the reasons* Please circle 



appropriate nu:::berc* 

Personal health problens 1 

Other personal problews or responsibilities ^ 2 

Inability to v;ork v;ith children 3 

Inability to .v:ork v;ith parents 4 

Functioned poorly under strcsa 5 

Related puorlv with staff or peers 6 

Did not accept guidauca or direction 7 

Cor.rnunicatod ineffectively 8 

Inability to r^l norb acaawiic r.iaterici] ^ 9 

Irref,ular atlcndnnce ^ ^ 10 

Oih'-'S (n;H^.cif>) 



(Contlnticul on Vutiit Pa^^.e) 



^ ' BEST COPY mmii 

(>. If ihc tr::.l;:v o :"j-c:; - m oat of pro^n'Mi, \ vcro ti;^ rcnv;ou5;? Circle 



the* r.pprovfi r* ni-. r : • 

L**.ft to riurr^.i./. oVi;or o.ltu-ational or vonal'ional piop.ran ^ 1^ 

i \ ■ ■ 

heft to DOi'k :Ii-.od j.ate c^nnloynent 3 

DJ.d not liUe thc^ LrainiLf; A 

ClnMcI care }>vob3o:-^; 5 

Tranopor tatiou ;"/roi)le::!y 6 

Mi sunders taiKl J «'^.^ to nature of C\h\ training aud 

rc'sj/Oiisibi ] c s 7 

l{ti:i)m1crst::'TKMn as to i.alar*y ancl job prospects ft 

Sclf-rraliiic.tion of inability to work v:ith children 9 

Personal health problcr.s 30 

Othnr personal proLleiny or renpomilliillties 11 

Otlicr (specify) 12 



7. Co:; noi^ts 
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] :4 >t met j.i V ,: 
3^ Karn-: 



^ VT tY,r- CO. ;/i:t'i.'r purposes cnjy. 



/ 



2. S'jcial :\^'curj.t;v i;\;r.hv'::; 



3. Dcitc oi cx.it: 



4. Cui ronL Aciilrcss.: 



(Strc-ot: or L'o;; an-lbcrT 



(City) 



(Stale) 



(Zip Code) 



5. l-crnaacni: AddtoNs: ('Iriiough v.-idcii you may always be reached) 



(Street or j;ox I.'uMLcr) 



6. 



(CityT 



(State) 



(Jiip CodcO 



Vhnt arc your l:L-nc-d i.-- l o plans? ncan-, circle tho nppropriatc ,n:::,I;er (s 
Continue wJih prei-.jni; Job voiklnr, '.vitli children 1 
Seek ei!plu>....-nt v;or);i:^;... vifj, ciiil-Jrcu 2 
Contiiur.! L'!;'i:r,at;I on 

Seek oi:;ployi-.,-.nL no?: var\:i:ig with chiJdreu 
Other (i-ncc.lfy) 



mi COPY AVAILABLE 

/.:. fin.:,.- : • tI.Jcv _ ? 

n.il Jik- the C:\\ i :\\u\l:\y. ^_ 

li;u*c ciixlu ;.7 ^ !.. . ^ .S^^ 

)*:iv. t.r<::n::;'.»: v : n:/^ 6 

n.i..-;:nd:-ri:t -J r,::\\rr-. r:. (. ijA :j\,:*um\; and rc'--.:>wnf-ibilil-"l». 7_ 

T*(> r.ot v'ovii v; v Uli ci:'* 1 cirrn _ _8 

K:i r:;jiv:]crsiro/ -v. ; ij:y rmd Job pro..^^: ct^^ 9 

0;hwU- (S:>o:. *r>) ^ 

6*. Cot.ncut.5»: 
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Ti-;Ai:J':ii (:o:,':i'Li:-, ror;:-,! 



P^<5T ropy 



I-.- ,LT.-.i;.-l-.;c...v: 0:riy 1,,. (.•.^• -.^ ,■ , , .^i l,.- i.^,,;- :,;,ii..]y c C::..: \ ■ !■ i f.u. 



•• f 



I : !'::■ :\r< i:. ..\] for 



i'. Soct.n'l '.:-ji-ur I'.y ^iicv cr: / / 

3. Dale of cxLt: 

(Monti.) (Iiay)" (y^arj 



(Sti-oef of Lox liurbcr) 



<^'i^>'^ . (State) ' (ZiTl^cT 



(Iio;::L: I'lionc) 

5. Porr:aiKnt Address: (Throu<;h which you nay always bo reached) 



(ii treat: or lio:-; ::u:nber) 



^^^^y> ' "(State) (Zip Code) 

6. V.liat f:rc your iir-cd • :ao pla:^r•'^ Please circle the appropriate nuinber(r.) . 
CoiiVinac u.'th pres. -..t job verking with children 1 
Sec'; er;j](>ynonc -..'or'-J.ji- v;j r.h cinldreti 2 
ConflhMe iducaLifMi 

Seek c.-.pIoyMonc nol; v/orUir ; with chil<!r«u /. 
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!'urf ^v^.■J^■^^ , J _ 

Kluc!^ ; j;::rr:ot^ A. . .... .^5 

} Iv . .-l:;ry 5 6. 

r c- ..• u ■. '.■:>' r- (. i . o -.^ :• 7 >} . . 

!.';:>• '.la'-:' CviMCi' 0 ^Ip, 

.^-rar.. 3J 3 A 

V.-:- a 1 y Dny Cn r c i ' • . _ " ,13 . . _ 

Ci Jlii l-.V.:i faro. /' ■..-nir. T5 jt-i 

Str.f.i; Scl-.r o.l or Vis: iltilJon 37 

Oi;l»:.r 

IJpcc ify 20_ 

il, 'Lht: folio*.' f.nj: ti:;al '-.'.U:]. ycjr overall rc'aclj.o;i to lha Cl'^A 

pro;- ■.•;t. Por t . qr.esi i.jn i:]ojsc* circle the luiuibc.r ;?Ionj; the five point 
ticr.l ; vivich IxiKU- "i.ii:'.lr.at C'."- your f o!.O..iii;';s. 

l]Qt rl ^:\. Sorfv?]i.-iL Pcf in-f t.clv_ 

T ' 2 3 " T "' "5 

trai d:.d yc/U ';r;v; .";f.>c..' 

ir.ia-.'r.-U^'inv''. L i;;- of v. iint { (i'J.'^ 
pr.":'.;:;.- . '..'as ^".oi:;;. t:o hi- 

2 3 (i 5_ 

u. \:; V til'.' CJ).\ \>ro::r: T: v;h ~.! 

yc-.i v.-.-i-ccl. : ■.: .\l to ;.,^? _ J. J J_ !», 

c . J .'o y c, u t.- o ; ; i . ; •:■ "" y c* ■ r t .i t :. ; 

.in Uip C!X\ ;u -J- ;.. '.l-IJ :!iv.-.nL? .1 2 3 A 5 
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Becaur>e this is a naiiouaJ orporir.eut.rtl progr^^ia, v;e need to know 
hov; the trninot^s ronct to the* training pro^rans atid le able to co:upare 
reactions v:ithin and acrons iraininj; nrop.rar.r^ We have found that 
anonyuiity is iriporiant in attainiay actual reactionr., and we need 
your help in getting this inf omtation. 

The Cl)\ Prosrar.i Trainee Review will be used to obtain an evoluation 
of each i?iloi trainini.; project c;vcry throe nonths. The Office of Child 
Develop::;.: i:r v:ill send to the project director enough forn-s and self- 
addressed slanped tMivoloptS for each trainee. Thj staff will be responsi 
bla for di.^r.ributinp. the fovv,^ and envelopes to the trainees and Ixelping 
to see that trainees send the conpleted questions Lu OCD. If possible, 
the projects- should conduct the prograrn review at a time when the forms 
could be collected and returned in bulk to OCD. 

The Oliicc of Child Dcveloprtcnt will tabulate the trainee responses 
and return to each project a suii.mary of the program review so that you 
will have the information for your own planning. 
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DrFAF<T.V.ENT Ol WVAWW, EDUCATIO:i. A!JD WELFARE 

on lev, or ti^: r ' om-it/mv^ 

WASHlNGTOri.D.C. 500:3 

OFRCi: OF cu:i.D 



Dear CDA Trainee, 

You arc currently cnrolloc! in one of tlio pilot traiixing 
projcctj: funded by the Office of Child Dcvclop-.:iaut to trci.n Child 
Deve]opn:!nt Af^nociates. These projects arc part of a natioual effort 
to train qualiiiou persons to v;ork with children. This country 
has a f;rovinj; need to provide quality child care. V.^icn you have 
acquired the CDA competencies, you will be better able to help meet 
this need. 

As a participnnr in this pilot effort you v;ill be asked to 
regularly r^i^ort on your trnining project bv ansvering the questions 
in the C!uJjM)ov:^Io:v::i^^^ Tral tiec ?ror!,ra:n Re;/iev. Your 

ansv;crs'l;ill be unilcd dirccVly to ne in a self -addressed stanpcd 
onvelo-^o provided for you by your pror^ra^i staff* If you need any 
assistance in answering these questions » please consult with the 
staff* Your an::;v;ers will be strictly confidential. The staff of 
your pro^^ran v;ill be sent only sunr-iaries of the responses of all 
trainees. Any additional conuaents you wish to make will He welcomed* 

Your assistance and cooperation in cor.pletinr; thit prograu review 
will help us to inprovc the quality of training given to you and 
future CDA trainees. Your efforts are an ir.portant part of our 
overall effort to, pi-ovide this country v;ith competent child care 
workers. 

Thank you very much for your assistance. 

Sincerely t 




Dr. Jenny \h Klein 
Dirc^rlor 

Child Devolopiaent Associate Program 
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cHi iJ) D EVHT.orMi:::? associatk pilo t projlxt 



Submitted to 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and \7el£arG 



Pilot Project Name: 

Director's Signature: 
Date: 



o 
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CHILD T)I: vi:LOP^ii^:;r ass ociati- piiijTVvROJKCT si;^^ 

The following V'ackn;.;e contains the five parts uf the CDA Pilot Project 
Suuu-uary Report to bo subnitLod to the Office of Child Developnuut every 
3 months* These reports contain surmary information on the progress of each 
pilot CDA training project and provide the bcjeic feedback to OCD on each 
project • 

The five part.'> of the sur.uuary report are the following: 

(1) E xpend i tu r c^^^_t o jVate 
(Green fonu, OCD-Susi 1) 

This form is used to record the ocpenditures of the pilot project to date. 
Each project should also attach to the summary report a vita on each new 
staff raember. This is in addition to the e>;penditure reports required as 
part ol the contract reporr'^rs and may overlap somewhat. 

(2) C haracteristics of Trainees 
(Green form, OCD-Sum 2) 

In this form the pilot projects are asked to summarize the characteristics 
of the CDA trainee.^) v/ho were enrolled or who dropped out, completed, or 
were counseled out of the progreun since the last reporting period. 

(3) Trainee Q ualities and Conipetencv Pro p.rog s Summary 
(Green form, OCL)-Sum 3) 

This is an example of a form to be used by the pilot projects to record the 
status of all trainees currently enrolled in the program with respect to 
the CDA qualities and the CDA competencies. No form h as bee n provided for 
r^onj^ln^ indtvidual progress; however, eacji project is respons i ble for 
develop i^,? s uclj_a ro rn> The i::aividual pror^ress forms should spoil out the 
t nrnjn a lob,i^ctive f> or sub-connetencies under each of the si:: major 
compctcnc; / cat o;:orj.cs^,>___ As a n^rt : of the s unuuary rcno rt > each project 
should a Uach a co :v: Vi the, iud lviciual u;. orrGss fo ni or other information 
to indicate hov; thcf^e compe tenc ies are beinrt detailed . 

(4) List of CP A Trainees 
(Green form, OCD-Sum 4) 

On this form the pilot projects will list the individuals who enrolled, 
completed, dropped out, or were counseled out of the program since the 
last reporting period. 

(3) Progr am Director ^s Coi iri ents 
(Green form, OCD- Sum 5) 

Program Directors v;ill be asked every 3 months to answer a question about 
the overall progress of the CDA training. Additional comments or attach- 
ments to the report are v;eicoined. 

Copies of the summary report forms follow. 
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PILOT PROJHC'I SUMMARY REPORT -1 



CATEGORY 



ioiai Ex- 
penditures 
To D^itc 



E y p c n J i t u r c s ( $ A n : cm n t s) 



ocn 



Univcrs:' tv 



0£!;c:r 



irsonncl 

a. Porsonnpl Costs for Curriculum 
Dovc'lopr.ent 

b. Other Personnel Costs 

(1) I*roi;i*am Staff Salaries 

(2) Consultant Salaries 

(3) Other 



C. Pub-Total Per?;onnel 



»a-Pcrsonnel 



a. Travel 

b. Space Costs and Rentals 

c. Ccnsaiiable Supplies 

d. Rentals, Lease and Purchase of Equip- 
ment (including telephone, and xerox). 

c. Other Costs (specify) 



f. Sul)-Total, Non-Personnel 



\Ai<D TOTAL 
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PILOT ['FlOJCiCT SUMMARY FllJ'OPT- 

- * 


2 




Charar tor. 1 Sties c 


f Trainees 




Section 1. 










Instructions: Pier. 

enro 
peri 


so cor.^ploto the followlnc tabic showing the number of trainees who 
lied ill atid exited from the CPA piloj: project during the current 
od by the several chnracturistics* 




Number of 


Nnr-her lixi.ccd » 


iiunbcr Oj 


Characteristics 


Trainees 
Selected In 
Reporting 


Coimi;eled Out 
During 
Reporting 


Dropped Out 
Dur jng 
Reporting; 
re *. ioci 


Corapjeted 

During 
Reporting 

J CI XOCI 


Trainees j 
Program at i 
of Rcportii 
Period 


AGE 












18 tind under 












19 - 20 












21 - 25 












26 - A5 












A6 and over 












SEC 












Female 












Male 












ETHKTC GROUP 












Araericnn Indian 












Afiirni American 












Black 












Span 1 r.h-Arv^rtcan 












WhitfJ (otiicr than | 
Spanir!i-A:::o.rican) j 










Other 












MARITAL STATUS 


1 










Sinflv. 














. - . r 










Sc; pa ra t c d /D i vo r c u u / 


1 
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j;sT i.r .v':!. o^* 
y 'J •:'v.i":T.":- 



,lfh School 



Ol 1 C"0 













;\'u;f;'jer of 












Trainees In 








iiur.ln.*!. 








Kcpor lln^. 


Ro n or I. iru', 


Kcpor 1*11:7. 




of Keportii."-. 






^^.^^ '^'^ 




Period 
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